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RITISH MUSEUM.—The READING ROOM 
and NEWSPAPER ROOM will be CLOSED from THURSDAY, 
September 1st, to MONDAY, September 5th, inclusive. 
- _ DE THOMPSON, 
Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 24th August, 1892. 


R. WILLMOTT DIXON, LL.B. is now 
MAKING ARRANGEMENTS for the delivery of his NEW 
LECTURE ca aus. ARD KIPLING: Satirist, Cynic, Humuurist. With 

istrative ead sa 
All applications for dates, terms, &c., to be made to ae Lecture 
AGENCY, Timited, 38, the Outer Temple, Strand, London, W.C. 





THE GEORGE HENRY LEWES STUDENT- 
SHIP will be VACANT in OCTOB NEXT. rn, 
marked ‘‘George Henry Lewes Studentship. should be made to t 

pe aa Bag Prof. M. Foster, New Museums, Cambridge, on or ies 





“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
M® HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO, 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Stu dents have 
of 





Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printy 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVES 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


ARIS.—The ATHENAUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, 








= ay See or studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Coll 





(ORK PUBLIC FREE LIBRARY, NELSON. 
PLACE. 


LIBRARIAN WANTED. 

The Ooenmnitton invite applications for the post of LIBRARIAN from 
Candidates who have had peovions experience in a Free Public Library 
on or before Saturday, Septe: r3. 

Por particulars as to salary. duties, &c., apply to the Hon. SecrEranizs, 
Free Library, Nelson-place, Cork. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, on 2 First-Class 
London Mod News paper a GENTLEM to combine the 
duties of JUNIOR DRAMAT RITIC and ASSIS TAN ‘T SUB-EDITOR. 
—Address Dramaticus, 49, Wi oh erin Strand, W.C. 


A WRITER of much experience will be glad to 
SUPPLY LEADERS to a Liberal Paper on reasonable terms.— 








Address A. B., care of Mr. Chrystal, Bookseller, 11, Market-street, 
Manchester. 


W ANTED, Good, Popular, Original STORIES, 
about 3,000 words in length, by EXPERIENCED WRITERS.— 
Address B. A, 20, Grove Hill- , Denmark Hill, 8.E. 








POPULAR NOVELIST is prepared to SUPPLY 
SIGNED buble a et LITERARY ARTICLE to high-class Journal. 
—— F 20, care of Wm. Dawson & Sons, Lim., 161, Cannon-street, 
EC. 


‘HERE is a VACANCY on the BOARD of 
Lago of a High-Class EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 
JOURNAL. Qualification, 300/. Interest will be guaranteed. Fees, 
Fifty Guineas per annum. —Address Kappa, Horneastie’s Central Adver- 
‘tisement Offices, 61, Cheapside, E.C. 





gs ; also of seeing and handling the various materials, plates, 
tebe blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. — VACATION 
August 15th to September 19th.—Address 123, Victoria-street, 8. W. 


([REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
South Kensington, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE. —Advanced 
retire ——— .—The 7 T' gas will Commence TUESDAY, 

ember 2 ‘ospectuses, &c., on application.—A separate House 
adjoining for Resident Pupils.’ i ” 


BPucation. — TUDOR HALL COLLEGE 
eee, Forest Hill, Sydenham, 8.E. Principals—Mrs. TODD 
and Rey. J. TODD, D.D. Head Mistress—Miss TUDD (Girton), 
pode Profs, Seeley, Charton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Loman, 
Dulcken, Larpent, &c. Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD. — The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 22 





Trebovir-road, 











‘ENCING, BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 
SION.—Mr. SULLIVAN, certificated first-class instructor in 
hysical exercises, from Aldershot Gymnasium, gives LESSONS in 
EPOR.TMENT, Military, Musical, and Swedish Drill, Fencing with 
Foil or aa Sword Play, and the Gloves. Highest references. The 
Exercise reful selection, approved by medical authority. 
aw. and "Colleges Stee aor: —For terms address 57, Uverdale-road, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY. 
The Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY. at a stipend of 1201. per annum. 
It is necessary that Candidates should have a special knowledge of 
Botany.—Applications, together with printed copies of testimonials 
and references, should be,sent in on or before Sere rthe 20th. For 
further information ap) ato IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 9th, 1 





for Prospectus to Miss Hexen E. Baynes (late Bebobar of ’Bmerviie 
Hall, Oxford). Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth 

lace ; Professor Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston; Professor 
Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B. ; and others. 


EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and_ ART, 
NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington. 
Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will Commence on WEDNESDAY, October 
5th. Art Classes in connexion with the Training School are Open to 
the Public on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and Women 
nea meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament and the 

eee with a view to their ultimate use in oy See Composition, 

include the Study of Plants and Flowers, the nting - Still Life, 
and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of the Figur 
for ission who are not already registered Me Students 








Wray a PARTNER (active preferred), with 
1,5001., for a ee ee a Hale in the CITY. Estab- 

Net profi: last y l. Nearly 1,000/. of liquid 
a besides Stock, Copyrights, Toad Gooawill Business capable of 
indefinite extension.—Address Principat, 121, Fleet-street, London, E.C 


PRIZE of 50/. is offered by the Committee of 

the International Arbitration and Peace Association for the best 

Bo et CHAPTER on PEACE and WAR, for use in Elementary 
00 


8 
For copy of circular full i apply to Mi SEcRE- 
TARY OF THE Association, 40, Outer Temple, Strand, London. 


PANISH and PORTUGUESE.—A Literary LADY 

and Authoress, fully conversant with Spanish Literature, Ancient 

and Modern, desires TRANSLATIONS, COMPILATIONS, or WORK 

of RESEARCH, at home or abroad.—M. M., care of Kk. Washbourne, 
Esq., 18, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING and 
oe T'HAND OFFICE, 33, Trinity-street, Cambridge. Proprietor, 
Mrs. MARIAN MARSHALL. ’ Established in London in 1884. MSS 
carefully and quickly Copied ; the deciphering of difficult handwriting a 
speciality. Excellent testimonials. 

















AN ARTIST wishes to obtain an APPOINTMENT 

as ART nig allaages Testimonials from Sir James Linton, P.R.S., 

ol anit spel P.R.B.A.—Apply to Horace Bune, 34, Gloucester- 
ent’s Par! 





CHOOL of ART, The INSTITUTE, UNION- 
STREET, BURTON-ON-TRENT.—HEAD MASTER WANTED 
immediately. ‘Salary, 10vl. per annum, plus three-fourths of the grant 
received. Subjects taught at present are those in Groups A and D and 
Science Subject a ~Applieations, with testimonials, also particulars as 
wage, eee and experience, to be sent to the Secrerary. 


ATFORD COLLEGE of ART, SCIENCE, and 
LITERATURE (under the Public Libraries Acts). —WANTE D, 
aS8ECOND MASTER (Three Days a Week) for the ART SCHOOL — 
Particulars may be had from the Secretary, Public Library, Watford, 
to whom also applications, endorsed “Second Art Master,” may 
addressed up to September 5. 


PARILEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT ayeh MASTER, qualitied under the 
ions of the Science and Art Department, and also specially 
to Teach Modelling in Clay and Wood Carving. Salary 

guaranteed not less than 156/. per annum. 

Further dons ‘must be may be obtaine: 

queen 4 must be received ty the Secrerary on or before 











a the School aims have passed tl the Second Grade on in 
Freehand Drawing. will be held at the 
School on Tuesday, baeemer 27th and October llth, at 11.45 a.m. and 
6.45 p.m. on both days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals 
during the Session. 
BE a see for information as to Fees and for admission should Iss 
in writing to the Secrerary, Department of Science and Art, 8. V 
or on and after peares Sth personally to the Re«isrrar, at the Sat’ 
Exhibition-road, 8 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 











pea MATRICULATION or ENTRANCR EXAMINATION for the 
CITY GUILDS CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition- road, S.W., 
SESSION 1892-3, will be held on SEPTEMBER 19 to 22. 

‘The Courses of Instructionare adapted to the requirements 0 of Reson 





| NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
LECTURESHIP in HISTORY and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Council is pecpared to appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY _ 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. The stipend of the Lecturer will be 2001. 
annum. —Applications, together with printed copies of testimonials ana 
references, should be sent in on or before September the 20th. For 
further information apply to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
YHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ARTS, 


The NINETEENTH SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 10. 
The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University nee 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical. Biologi 
Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving 
oe Dye-house, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for practi 


wT ‘he RON See Prospectuses may be had ee from the Secrerary :— 
. For Regular Day Student 
For Occasional and E vening Students. 
3 For Medical Students. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
Salusbury-road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 

A full COURSE of TRAINING in PPrmetice of for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schoo! 

Kindergarten ss = also prepared for tee Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Un’ 

Junior Students are "prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local 











who are prepare to beeome Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical E 
Chemical or other Manufacturers, and Teachers, and are under the 
direction of Profs. W. C. Unwin, F.R.8. (Dean), O. Henrici, F R.S., 
W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., and H. E Armstrong, F.R.S. The SESSION 
COMMENLUES on SEPTEMBER 28. 

Programme and full particulars of Courses of Instruction and En- 
trance Scholarships on aj aes at the City Guilds Central Institu- 
tion, Exhibition-road, 8. at the Head Office of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, Gresham | College, E.C. 

JOH WATNEY, Honorary Secretary. 
COLLEG E, 


ING’S LONDON 
Ladies’ Departme 


( 
13, Kensington-square (close to High-street, Kensington, Station). 


In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various sub- 
jects of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the staff 
se rd 's College. The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above the age 
of Sixteen. 

A Class will be held for the special pre 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London. 
will commence on September 12. 

All other Classes commence Se esi be 10. On that day, at 3 p.m., an 
Inaugural Address will be given by Prof. HALES (Cler ‘Lecturer in 
a lish Literature at ashy ad Cambridge), to which all Students 

their friends are i 

FOr a Prospectus or further eee apply to the Vice-Principal, 

Miss C. G. Scurrz, at the above ad 
ES a for four stamps @ complete Syllabus of Lectures may be 
obtai 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— The College 
adjoins Somerset House, and is close to the Temple Station of 
the District Railway. There is an entrance from the Thames Embank- 
ment. The ete e ss the usual Education of a University for 
Young Men in Theology, Literature (Ancient and Papers Science, 
pe heise oan and Medicine. | It has 80 a School of Fine 
Art, and 2 De rtment for the of € for the Civil 
Service. "The whee in the my is adapted = Students above 
the age of sixteen. 
vA sigh “ the fog is Coes at Kensington for the Higher 
f Ladi riculated ttend Lectures 





ration of Ladies for the 
This Class 














UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SLADE PROFESSORSHIP of FINE ART will jr VACANT at 
CHRISTMAS by the resignation of Professor Legros. pplications for 
the Chair will be receives ed up to October 17. The should addressed 
§ the Szcrerary er THE CoLLecg, from whom information as to the 

i+ ol Chair may be obtaine 

ew lessor ex) to enter” upon his duties on 
January 10 10, 1 J. aig OE ae Secretary. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
& held th up about teen VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will 
on the 7th ‘EMBER, 1892.—For information apply to the 

RsaR, St, Paul’s School, West Kensington. 











can a 
on any particular mab ect, and there are Evening Classes for Students 
otherwise engaged during the day. 

The School for Boys under Sixteen has three divisions, Classical, 
Mathematical, and Commercial. 

The several DEPARTMENTS will REOPEN :— 
Department of Theology, Department of General Literature, Depart- 

ment of Science, partment | of Pappas a eearetey, 
esday. 





October 6, but New in the p 
Department of Medicine. nore October ‘3. 
Department of Evening Jompen onday, October 10. 
Department of the School.—Wednesday, September 21. New Pupils 
itted on preceding ~~ 


Prospectus of any Department, scones with a separate Syllabus 

otth ofthe Sia cet pre Engineering, and E 
ce each by post, ma 

letter ‘addressed to ~ 


Class Departments, 
Bato by application to the Oftice, or 
. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 








Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 
College Year begins September 14, 1892. 
Course for London Graduates in preparation forthe London Teachers 
Diploma begins in January, 1893 
ddress aaa the Maria ‘Grey Training College, Salusbury-road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


St BARTHOLOMEW" S HOSPITAL and 
LEGE. 

The WINTER  ERSSION will begin on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1892. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, "subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

For further particulars apply, Lag t pee or by letter, to the WarpENn 
oF THE CoLLEGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospi 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 








ae BARTHOLOMEW 8 HOSPITAL and 
coL 
PRELIMINARY proce CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
oft e Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will Commence on October 3rd, and continue 
till July, 1893. 

Fee Tor the whole course, 18/. 18s., or 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or 5i. 5s. each for single subjects 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the WARDEN oF THE Cottgcs, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





T, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E 


The WINTER SESSION of 1892-93 will OPEN on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 3, when the Prizes will be Seen oy) 3 P.M. Ag the Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. DC.L. LL.D. F.B.S. 

ihe bs ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 1502. and 601. 

tively, open to First-year Students, will be oo for competition. 

e Examination will be held on September 28, and 30, and the 
subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either pte Bad Botany 

or Zeclosy; at the option of the Candidates. 

°'gcholarehips and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 

as also. soobhgts Medals 
pecial Classes are held e year for the Preliminary 
a and Intermediate ™. B. SSesemtuninas of the University of 





‘All ‘Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved oe by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Med Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into thelr houses. 


Prospectuses and pony ens may be re % Srom the Medica) 
Secretary, Mr. Gronce LE, . H, MAKINS, Dean. 
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UY’S HOSPITAL. — PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B ) LOND.—Classes are held Mosergany oe the year. C oy 
TRY—Mr. Groves, F.R and Mr. Wade, BS EXP. PHYSICS— 
Prof. Reinold, F. BIOLOGY— Mr ‘ieddaard, F.R.S., and Dr. 
Campbell. Fee 18 Guineas, =e ie si instruction for the January 
Examination. Apply to the De 


S': GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October 
1st, with an Introductory Address by Dr. R. L. BOWLES, at 4 p.m.—A 
Prospectus of the School and further information may be obtained by 
Dros, at application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter, addressed to the 

EAN, at the Hospital 











MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. of 


Terms on application 
2 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C 


O AUTHORS and SOLICITORS,— 
Mr. H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Messrs. Rivington), 
soe in Copyright Valuations, will be happy to undertake the 
ALUATION of LITERARY PROPERTY for Probate, Transfer, and 
aceon ses. Particulars of Literary Investmentsand Partnerships to 
bond es a on application.—St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 
gate-| 


N R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC. 
COUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best mode 
of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property carefull conducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years’ 3 ale Highest references. Consultations 
free. al, Paternoster-row, | 
(THE REPARATION of ‘PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 

















A U T O el x P E. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 

Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excel- 


lence in 
COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 


COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 
COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES ; 
COPIES OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 
PHOTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN ; 
and is employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palxo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, for the Decoration of the Home with 
permanent Photographs from the most celebrated Paintings, Sculptures, 
and Drawings of the GREAT MASTERS, Ancient and Modern. A 
Pamphlet of 40 pages, containing a description of Autotype, with Four 
Illustrations, showing notable Pictures appropriately framed, and 
Designs of Artistic Mouldings. Free per post. 





A UT 0-G RAVURE 
= & 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS adapted to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsboro, Holman Hunt, Herbert 
Schmalz; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; 
Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘Spring,’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c.; Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

Estimates and particulars on application. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


NEWS. APERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c, 
PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
ag high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
ourt, Fleet-street, E.C., are ——— to undertake the Printing and 
Publishing of first-class Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, 
&c., inthe best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest improvements 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Fore. 
Type, and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities u a 
premises for Editorial Offices, free. ‘Saran and Publishin; 
ments Teleph 2759. Teleg “ Africanism, fondo 

















Catalogues. 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


sige aes on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


E LD i 8 & ae tees 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
PARTS I. and II. of GENERAL CATALOGUE 
(A—C) (D—E) now ready, price 1s. each 
Subscription for the Catalogue, complete in Five Parts, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ZIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including ce MU ewing ray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, P’ niz, Rowlandson, &e. — largest 

















MAGGS, Siteeltien,” 159, Church - street, 
Padd ington Green, London, W. 

CATALOGUE (52 pp.) of Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS free on 
application. Specialities, Well-Bound Works, America, Antiquarian, 
Australia, Curious, Early Printed, Heraldry, Standard First ae 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, wane Phiz, a Books generally 


braries Pure 
I O R D 
4 


By kind permission I am preducing a fine large BRONZE MEDAL 
of LORD TENNYSON, in order that the Portrait of his Lordship may 
be preserved in a metallic and everlasting form. 

The Medal will be of the finest workmanship, and limited to 500 
brilliant Proof Specimens at 7s. 6d. each. Velvet-lined Cases for same 
2s, 6d. extra. 





rz A F 3B fo ON. 





Will be ready in three weeks. 





Persons desirous of having their names entered as Subscribers for 
Specimens please address by letter 
Mr. Rocurtie Tromas, 
Worthgate House, Highbury Park, London. 





__Umi nder t the > patronage of H.M. the Queen and Royal Family 
M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 





SELECT 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be h d at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All on “gees Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
cireulati 
manene s of — eee for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Books, ls. Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
free. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 





CHOLASTIC.—A Lady wishes TO LET, for 
NINE MONTHS, her HOUSE, FURNISHED as a SCHOOL, for 
75l. Further annual tenancy can be secured. Large house, in best 
art of Eastbourne. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Nine Bed-rooms, 
Jrawing and Dining Room, School-room, and Study.—Address L., 
Chronicle Office, Eastbourne. 


] OLTON ABBEY, WHARFEDALE.—TO LET, 
from September 6, a well- furnished FIVE-ROOMED COTTAGE, 

charmingly situated, within a few minutes’ walk of the Woods. Rent, 

=e. per week. Apply Henry Harris, Frizinghall, Bradford, Yorks. 











FLEE tET-STREET (best part of).—FIRST FLOOR 
TO LET. Light, convenient Oftices, suitable for Editorial or 
Literary work.—A.Lrrep Watson, 60, Queen Victoria-street. 


\YUNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Seed nh Central position. Close to 
Common, three minutes’ from 8. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford- sae “Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 








(CHISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
wer gpd situated opposite Bickley Park)—TO BE LET, ‘tor the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 
with spacious and lofty Se and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 
the adjuncts of a me ne Mag 's first-class establishment, surrounded by 
144 acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture riginal rent, 3601. per annum. No 
remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davip J. CHATTELL, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln’s 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 


Sale by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
Photographic Apparatus and Miscellaneous Property. 


NV R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, all oe -street. Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 

NEXT, September 2, at cnnat 12 o'clock precisely, CAMERAS 

and LENSES by well- XS, Makers, Baths, Dishes, Stands, Camera 

Cases, Printing Frames, and other Seip seme Avparatus— ‘Surgical, 

Electrical, and Galvanic Instruments —Hooks—Opera Glasses—Tele- 

re ee eee History Specimens—Lanterns and Slides, 
eC. 





On view 2 till 5 day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





and choicest Collection ‘offered ‘tor n the Wo 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books a 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C 





RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 


J E. GARRATT & CO”S CATALOGUE (No. 40) 
of a small bat choice COLLECTION, just privately acquired, from 
the Library of a Gentleman, containing many rare and valuable 
items, ¢.g., Pettigrew’ s Bibliotheca Sussexiana (unique coloured 
copy }—Bentley’ 8 Miscellany, complete set, 64 vols.—Bibles, many 
raré ones: Douay New Testament, 1582, also 1600; Cranmer's 
Great Bible, 1566; Tyndale’s New te ery en 1553 ; Bear a 

1569, &c.—Black-Letter and Early Printe d Books—Boccaccio 
editions), Byron, Blake, Cruikshank, Goldemith, Dobson, inn, 
C. Lamb—rare first edition Banier Ovid, 1732—Thacke eray, &¢. 


Gratis and post free to Collectors. 
J. E. Garratr & Co., 
48, Southampton-row, Holborn, London, W.C. 





NEW VOLUME THIS WEEK 
OF THE 


ENGLISH MECHANIC and WORLD of 
SCIENCE. 


Price 2d. Weekly ; post free, 23d. 


Ask your Newsman at once to get you No. 1431, ready this week, and 
the first of the New Volume, which contains the First of a most inter- 
esting Series of Articles on 


HYPNOTISM AND MESMERISM, 
BY 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


A noteworthy swore isto now appearing on various Psychological 
Phenomena. rs interested should order ‘ng last Eight Numbers, 
or send Is. 8d. for them, post free from the Offi 


332, Strand, London, ie 





YOR t NIGHTLY 

SEPTEMBER. 
1. HOW to DRIVE HOME RULE HOME. By Frederic Harrison, 
2. MARS. By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S. 
3. CHOLERA and CLEANLINESS in RUSSIA. By E. B. Lanin, 
4. The STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. By Herbert P. Horne. 
5. AUGUST STRINDBERG. By Justin Huntly M‘Carthy. 
6. NEW JAPAN. By F. T. Piggott. 
7. MULREADY. By Lady Dilke. 
8. TWO AUSTRALIAN WRITERS. By Francis Adams, 
9. The LATE PRINCE VICTOR of HOHENLOHE. By his Son, 
10. PROFIT and LOSS. By the Editor. 

Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


REVIEW, 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 111, 


(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEM. 

BER, containing MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN, by S. 
Baring-Gould, Author of ‘Mehalah,’ ‘Court Royal,’ &., Chaps. 11-15— 
AMONG the “ WICHES”—YELLOW JACK—The UNCANNY BAIRN: 
a STORY of the SECOND SIGHT—BARCELONA—NATURA REGINA 
—The COUNTESS RADNA, by W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matrimony,” 
‘Heaps of Money,’ &c., Chaps. 9-12. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
The ONE GOOD GUEST: a Novel. By Mrs, 


L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ ‘The Mischief of 
Monica,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“There are few readers who will refuse their is opis to the 
strenuous efforts of Tom and Ida Barnet to maintain their dignity as 
youthful heads of a very youthful family, or refuse to rejoice when their 
confidence in ‘the One Good Guest’ is iy justified.”—Morning Post, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA; and 
other Essays. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown 8vo. és. 
Contents:—1. Spanish Story of the Armada—2. Antonio Perez: an 


Unsolved Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa—4. The Templars—5. The 
Norway Fjords—6. Norway once more. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By 


the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and the Very Rev. J. S. HOW- 
SON, D.D. With numerous Maps ‘and Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 


S. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


,ONGMAN'S MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER 

on JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
A REVERIE at CHRISTIE’S. By A. L. 
A GREETING. By Duncan J. Robertson. 
The PLUCKING of a ROSEBUD. By Ellery Esdaile. 
SONG. By May Kendall. 
A FAMOUS FAMILY. By Benjamin Kidd. 
SPORT in VIRGINIA. By Horace Hutchinson. 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 15-17. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Chapters 25-27. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
({BRARY ASSOCIATION of the UNITED 


KINGDOM. 


HE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by J. ¥. W. MACALISTER and THOMAS MASON, 
Hon. Secretaries of che Association. 





No. I. 
Now ready, price ls. net, 


IBRARY APPLIACES: 


Being a Descriptive Guide to the Complete Technical Equipment of 
ficaries, including Fittings, Furniture, Records, Forms, &c. 
By JAMES D. BROWN, 


Librarian, Clerkenwell Public Library. 


No. II. 
Immediately, price 2s. 6d. net, 


UBLIC LIBRARY LAW. 
A Complete Digest of the New Consolidated and Amended Library Law 


By H. W. FOVARGUE, 


Town Clerk of Eastbourne; and 


J. J. OGLE, 
Librarian of the Public Library, Bootle. 


As the new Law, which comes into force on the Ist of October next, 
requires Commissioners and other Library Authorities to take various 
steps in pursuance of its provisions, it is important that all Library 
Authorities should make themselves conversant with the details of the 
Act before that date. 

In addition to the new Law this Handbook contains a Complete 
——s os the Library Law of Scotland and of Ireland. 

Copies can still be obtained of Messrs. povareee and Ogle’s 
: DIGEST of PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW from 1855 to 1890.’ Although 
to some extent superseded by the new Law, this work will always be of 
value for reference as it contains complete — of Judgments in the 
most important Leading Cases. Price 2s. 6d. ne 





IMPORTANT TO BOOKSELLERS. 
‘ Now ready, 
[He LIBRARY ASSOCIATION YEAR-BOOK. 
Price Is. net. 


In addition to. other information valuable to Booksellers and of 
mtains a Complete List of the 
Public Libraries in the United Kingdom and of ee a Ago 


sented in the A’ p! Members and 
resses, «nd full particulars ‘of the Association’s Publications, 


Addre: 
Syllabus of E: Examinations, and Specimen Questions. 
Published for the Association by David Stott, 370, Oxford-street, W. 
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LACKWOOD Ss MAGAZINE, 


\HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
T 0. 923, SEPTEMBER, 2s. 6d. 
Contents. -SEPTEMBER.—2s. 6d. Contents. 
The OLD and the NEW MINISTRY. 


| SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. 7-11. 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. | CYCLONE of APRIL 29 in MAURITIUS. By the Lieut.-Governor 
WANTED, a NEW CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT. By W.H. Mallock. | 


Hubert E. H. Jerningham. 
EVIVAL of ETHICS and of LAUGHTER. By W. Earl | The REMEDY for LANCASHIRE: a BURMA-CHINA RAILWAY. By 
The R ‘ “ " . | . 
Hodgson. 


Holt 8. Hallett. With Map. 
, An EXPERIMENT in HOLIDAYS. By H. Preston-Thomas. 
NOTRE DAME de BOULOGNE. By R. 8. Gundry. y res 
The CHILDREN of FICTION. By H. Sutton. 


| “UNO DE MILLE.” By Wallace Bruce. 
SHOULD CLERGYMEN TAKE to TRADE? ByC. N. Barham. 


The DIVINATION-STONE of KALI: LOVE and CRIME in INDIA. 
TITLES, and a DIGRESSION—or TWO. B in. 
qhe DECAY of SCOTCH RADICALISM. By a Scottish Conservative. esta ee 

the TALL MASTER. By Gilbert Parker. 


GAMES. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
HOLY WAZAN. By Walter B. ; 

AMONG the BOOKS.—CORRESPONDENCE. sie So Mtl aterteec te aie 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. Ltd. 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


The AGRICULTURAL INTEREST and the EIGHT HOURS QUESTION. 
j By Warneford Moffatt. 
WHAT NEXT? 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
Now ready, 2 vols. extra crown 8vo. cloth, 15s, 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. By 


WALTER PATER, Fellow of Brasenose College. Sixth Thousand, completely Revised. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Apart from philosophy and too curious considering, Mr. Pater’s book is so full of dignified 
pictures of the old world, and so scholarly in the best sense, that it cannot fail to have many readers.” 
ALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book to read and re-read......Enough has been said to show those who are likely to 
appreciate the book what unusual matter for appreciation they have within reach.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ A singularly attractive book.” 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ON LIGHT. Burnett Lectures. Three Courses delivered at 


Aberdeen in November, 1883, December, 1884, and November, 1885. By Sir GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, Bart., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 


MARAH’S HISTORY of YAMAN. The Ori- 
: ginal Texts, with Translation and Notes, by H. C. KAY, M.R.AS. 
With Sketch Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, 17s. 6d. net. 


London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford street. 














THIRD PART OF THE DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Now ready, royal 8vo. paper covers, 3s. 6d. net, 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Containing Articles 


on the Main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which 
may be found in their Works, and Short Notices of Deceased English, American, and Foreign Economists, and their 
chief Contributions to Economic Literature. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. Part III. CHAM- 
BERLIN—CONCILIATION, BOARDS OF. 


NEW YORK INDEPENDENT,.—“ It is full of interesting and important information on the business of the world. 
anne When complete will be unique as to range and plan in the English language.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. With 76 Illustrations. 
The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, and MASTER HUMPHREY’S 


CLOCK. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 97 Illustrations. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, LL.D. M.A., Emeritus 


Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


TIMES.—“ A penetrating, well-ordered, and often brilliant analysis of Carlyle from every side—as a politicai philo- 
sopher, as a man of letters, as an historian, and as an ethical teacher.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Now ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. 


DAILY NEWS.—" The best boy’s book in the language.” 
ACADEM Y.—“ It is the one book about boys which boys and grown-up men alike care to read.” 


The SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes Selected and Arranged 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 394, SEPTEMBER, 1892, price One Shilling, contains— 
1, DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 20-22. | 5. The METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. By H. Clarence 
2, CHAPTERS from some UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By | Bourne. 
Mrs. Ritchie. VIII. | 6. HOW PHBE CAME HOME. By Miss Wylde. 
3. FAIZULLAH. | 7. The CONSOLATIONS of POETRY. 
4. A SCHOOL for MIRTH. | 8. The STRANGER in the HOUSE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER, 1892, price Sixpence, contains— 


1, MR. GLADSTONE. With Portrait. Henry W. Lucy. | 5. JOTTINGS in SYRIA. Sir George Thomas, Bart. 
2, A ROYAL RECEPTION. The Author of ‘ Mademoiselle | Illustrated. 

Ixe.’ Illustrated by T. S. C. Crowther. | 6. The PARISIAN POLICE. A. Shadwell. With Portraits 
3. The WORK of CANADIAN LUMBERMEN. Lee J. | by W. D. Almond. 


Vance. Illustrated. | 7, COLLABORATION. Henry James. 


4, DONCASTER and the ST. LEGER. “Vigilant” of the | 8. The ‘TIMES.’ Edmund Vincent. Illustrated by Edmund 
Sportsman, Illustrated by F. G. Kitton. J. Sullivan, 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


—_————— 


The MARQUIS of CARABAS: 


a Novel. By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS WAS- 
SERMANN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 





THE STORY OF LONDON ILLUSTRATED FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


LON D ON. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ &c. 


With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s, 
[September 6. 


WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume 


NISBET, Author of ‘Lessons in Art.’ With 27 Illus- 
trations. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [September 6. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS NOW 
IN THE PRESS. 
The IVORY GATE. By Walter 


BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ 
&e. 3vols. 


BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph’s 
Coat,’ &c. 3 vols. 


TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill, 


Author of ‘ Waters of Marah,’ &c. 2 vols. 














JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW BOOK. 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By John 
STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘Cavalry Life,’ 
‘Bootles’ Baby,’ &c. With 34 Illustrations by E. G. 
Thomson and E. Stuart Hardy. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. (/mmediately. 


NOTIS, &e. By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘Doro 
thy Forster,’ &c. With a Frontispiece by Gordon Browne 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
«The volume is full of good summer reading.” —Atheneum, 
‘Very delicately and charmingly done. The book shows 
its author at his best.”— Scotsman, 
‘“‘The whole volume is good.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘The Junior Dean. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
“There is all about it an air and spirit of a country garden 
and country life...... The descriptions are fresh and sweet, 
and close to nature.”— Scotsman, 











MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: 


a Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. By J. E. MUD- 
DOCK, Author of ‘The Dead Man’s Secret,’ &c. With 
12 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, ds. (Shortly. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF OUIDA’S STORIES. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By 


OUIDA. With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by Edmund 
H. Garrett. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 


IN DURANCE VILE. By Mrs. Hun- 


GERFORD, Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ &c. Post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


FOUND GUILTY. By Frank Barrett. 


Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 














THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
The ALTRUIST in CORDUROY. By H. V. Brown. 
A SPRIG of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA. By Major M. Sharp 
Hume. 
TREES. By Colonel George Cadell. 
HEALTH and CONDITION. By Dr. N. E. Yorke-Davies. 
MATT DECKER. From the Life. By Alexander Gordon. 
The ETTRICK SHEPHERD. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
ENGRAVEN in the STONE: a Record of Worcester Cathe 
dral. By C. Parkinson. 
SPORT and LITERATURE. By Clifford Cordley. 
PAGES on PLAYS. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
OUR LATEST ACQUISITION. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


———— 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER, 1892. 

1. GOD'S FOOL. By Maarten Maartens, Author of ‘An 
Old Maid’s Love,’ &c. Chaps. 38-41. 

2. HISTORY and POETRY. 

3. OLD MEMORIES INTERVIEWED. By Mrs. Andrew 
Crosse. 

4. SAYONARA. 

5. A STROLL THROUGH a GREAT CRUIKSHANK 
PRESERVE. By G.S. Layard. 

6. TO ONE DEAD. 

7. AUNT ANNE. (Conclusion.) 

8. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

9. MR. MENELAWS. 

10. GEORGE HERBERT. 

11, MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Broughton, Author of 
‘Cometh Up as a Flower,’ &c. Chaps. 1-4. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


2 vols. 

“Mrs. CLIFFORD has achieved a success 
of a very unusual and remarkable kind in this 
book. She. has had the extreme daring to 
take for the subject of her story the romance 
of an old woman, and to fill her canvas with 
this one figure....... AUNT ANNE’ and 
her treatment are quite original and new. 
She is often laughable, but always touching ; 
her little figure is full of an old-fashioned 
grace, though grace combined with oddity ; 
her sense of her ‘ position,’ her susceptibilities 
in that respect, her boundless generosity, are 
always delightful. Indeed, we do not know 
when we have met with a more loving and 
recognizable as well as attractive personage 
in fiction.” —Spectator. 





2 vols. 

“It is impossible, in the brief sketch we 
have been able to give of this human tragedy, 
to convey any adequate idea of the air of 
intense realism in which the whole story is 
suffused. ‘The STORY of a PENI- 
TENT SOUL’ is less an autobiography 
than a cry de profundis—as difficult to criticize 
as the wail of a lost soul—a human document 
indeed.”—Daily Chronicle, 





3 vols. 

“For a thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, 
evidently written by a Yorkshireman, with 
absolutely correct characteristics and local 
setting, the reader may be commended to 
‘A HIGH LITTLE WORLD.’ The 
author certainly understands his own people, 
and has the art of reproducing them in strong 
and natural situations, true of type, broad 
and intense, stiff in the back, and obdurate 
of will......This moorland drama is full of 
interest and illusion....,.There is a chapter 
on ‘ heredity,’ after the recently set models, 
which is as ghastly and strenuous as the 
Norse dramatist’s ‘ Ghosts.’”—Athenceum. 





A NEW NOVEL, JUST READY. 


A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. 
By H. FINLAY KNIGHT. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHILCOTES.’ 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 
By LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘ Alasnam’s Lady,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SS — 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 


THE AWAKENING OF 
MARY FENWICK. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

“We haveno hesitation in declaring that ‘The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick’ is the best novel of its kind that we have 
seen for some years. It is apparently a first effort, and, as 
such, is really remarkable...... t isa most artistic piece of 
work.” —Atheneum. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By MABEL HART. 

“This story is distinguished by its pure and ‘‘* 
English, and the refinement of its style and thought. It is 
a lively account, with many touches of humour, of Art 
study in Florence, and the story weaved into it exhibits a 
high ideal of life.”—Spectator. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 

“The book is written with all Mrs. Craik’s grace of style, 
the chief charm of which, after all, is its simplicity. She 
never attempts ‘fine’ writing or tries to be eloquent, but, 
in seeking only to convey her meaning as clearly and plainly 
as possible, attains to it more surely than others more 
ambitious.” —Glasgow Herald, 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; 


Or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. 
By M. E. LE CLERC. 


‘There has not been so pretty a book, or one fuller of all 
wholesome and good sentiment, written for girls’ reading, 
while it is equally suitable for all those who love a good 
story well and dramatically told, which gives a lifelike 
picture of the end of the most stirring and heroic period of 
our national history.”—Queen, 


A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

‘‘Ever since Miss Jessie Fothergill wrote her admirable 
first novel, ‘ The First Violin,’ one has looked forward to her 
succeeding books with interest. The present one is a plea- 
sant book, well written, well conceived.”— World, 


NINETTE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ VERA,’ ‘ BLUE ROSES,’ &c. 

‘The book is full of charming bits of description; the 
scene where Ninette gives Noel her promise is one of the 
prettiest, though among the rose-hedges, the violet-beds, 
the valleys full of purple and white iris, the hill-sides 
covered with bruom, it is indeed difficult to choose.” 

Spectator, 


A CROOKED PATH. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER. 


‘The tone is thoroughly good and healthy, and, which is 
a great merit, the event through which the destiny of the 
heroine takes its unexpected turn is so cleverly managed as 
to cast no shadow of its coming before it, and to take the 
reader thoroughly by surprise.” —Guardian. 


ONE REASON WHY. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


‘* Every page of ‘One Reason Why’ shows the mark of a 
fresh, vigorous mind, proving that the value of a work of 
art does not depend on subject, but on treatment. The 
style is good—in some parts excellent. It is clear, expres- 
sive, and often rbythmic.”—Scotsman, 


MAHME MOUSIE. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

“Nothing would induce us to reveal the plot of this 
vigorous tale, the interest of which never flags, from its 
first chapter to its last. It would be unpardonable to mar, 
by any indiscreet disclosure, one whit of the enjoyment Mr. 
Fenn’s numerous readers are certain to derive from the 
perusal of his latest fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE IDES OF MARCH. 
By G. M. ROBINS. 


‘« A story of criss-cross love affairs, told with some humour 
and plenty of spirit. There is a pleasant group of young 
people in a country house, who chatter and make merry in 
a natural manner that does one’s heart good; and the girls 
are so pretty and unaffected that before we are half-way 
through the book we are in love with them every one.” 

Standard, 

















London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The YEAR-BOOK of the IMPERIAL 


INSTITUTE of the UNITED KINGDOM, the 
COLONIES, and INDIA. A Statistical Record of the 
Resources and Trade of the Colonial and Indian Posses- 
sions of the British Empire. _ chiefly from 
Official Sources. First issue (1892). Royal 8vo. 10s. net, 


DR. SALMON’S HISTORICAL 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the BOOKS of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 95, 


SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL 
PAPERS of WERNER VON SIEMENS. Translated 
from the Second German Edition. Vol. I. Scientific 
Papers and Addresses. With Illustrations and a Portrait 


of the Author. 8vo, 14s, 

NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK 
HISTORY. Historical Results of Recent Excavations 
in Greece and Asia Minor, By PERCY GARDNER, 
M.A., Professor of Archzology in the University of 
Oxford, With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches 
into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Reli- 
gion, Language, Art and Science. By EDWARD B, 
TYLOR, F.R.S., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. 
Third Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


SPECIAL ASPECTS of the IRISH 
QUESTION. A Series of Reflections in and since 188, 
Collected from various sources and reprinted. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Crown 8vo. 4s, 
cloth ; 3s, 6d. paper covers. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS, 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 


The STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Just out. 


The REALM of NATURE: a Manual 
of Physiography. By HUGH ROBERT MILL, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 19 Coloured Maps and 68 IIlus- 
trations. 380 pp. Crown 8vo, Es. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. 
KEENE, Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. 220 pp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


ENGLISH COLONISATION and 
EMPIRE. By A. CALDECOTT, Fellow of St. John’s 
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Miscellaneous Essays. By George Saintsbury. 
(Percival & Co.) 

Mr. Sarntspury’s volume of ‘ Miscellaneous 
Essays’ is, he tells us, as miscellaneous as 
he could make it. It contains specimens of 
the work of twenty years, and the only kind 
of unity which is claimed for these speci- 
mens ‘‘may perhaps be due,”’ we are told, 
“to the observation of three rules which I have 
always tried to keep before my eyes, whether in 
writing the history of a literature or in criticising 
a platform speech for next day’s paper. These 
rules are: Never to like anything old merely 
because it is old, or anything new because it is 
new ; never to judge anything in literature or 
politics except from the historical and compara- 
tive standpoint ; and always to put the exposi- 
tion of the subject before the display of personal 
cleverness, ” 

So far as they go, Mr. Saintsbury’s rules 
are admirable; but they stop a long way 
before criticism, properly speaking, begins. 
Admirable rules for the journalist, they 
seem to ignore the difference which exists 
between journalism and criticism. And, 
indeed, Mr. Saintsbury seems never to have 
realized quite what that difference is. He 
publishes essays which belong to the very 
best kind of literary journalism, which are 
interesting, instructive, which have more- 
over something of an individual point of 
view, but which, if criticism is really a deli- 
cate art, are singularly lacking in just the 
essential part of criticism. Mr. Saintsbury’s 
criticism is done by rule of thumb, and he 
excuses himself to himself for the qualities 
in which he is lacking by denying the neces- 
sity for the existence of those qualities. 
The really fine critic is differentiated from 
the critic who is only second-rate precisely 
as the really fine poet is differentiated from 
the second-rate poet. Of the poet we all 
agree in saying that he must be born, not 
made. Some of us are apt to forget that 
the critic, too, must be a born critic, or else 
all the self-help in the world will avail him 
but little. He must have, if he is to do 
fine things, a special kind of intuition, which 
can no more be acquired by much reading 
than the poetical gift can be acquired by 
much study. of poetical technique. This 








finer sense is either born in one or it is not; 





it is as far beyond one’s own control as the 
colour of one’s hair or eyes. You may have 
it and you may squander it; you may have 
only a variable power over it; you may, by 
grace of original sin, violently distort and 
misdirect it. But in the absence of it you 
are condemned to be useful to your kind, you 
are driven to give information about sub- 
jects, you are apt to be cumbered with much 
reading ; you are certain, above all, to vaunt 
your own method as the only safe, reasonable, 
intelligent, and intelligible critical method. 
Now in the finer kind of intuition Mr. 
Saintsbury seems to be totally lacking. Of 
the lesser gifts which go to make the critic 
he has many, and he has done all that a 
man can do to supplement his natural capa- 
bilities. That historical and comparative 
method which he announces has been of 
great benefit to him; it has kept him, for 
the most part, out of serious scrapes. Going 
as he does by authority, and trusting so little 
to himself, he has held on a fairly straight 
course, and if he has never made a discovery, 
he has rarely made a bétise. Perhaps his 
nearest approach to a discovery was in the 
excellent article on Baudelaire, reprinted in 
the volume before us; but the discovery was 
really Mr.Swinburne’s, not Mr. Saintsbury’s. 
These minute considerations would be out 
of place if Mr. Saintsbury came before us 
with less parade, simply as a highly accom- 
plished reviewer in weekly and monthly 
periodical literature, who had resolved, very 
naturally, to publish the best of his essays 
in book form. But it is evident that he 
takes himself very seriously, and that he 
expects very serious and respectful treat- 
ment. For instance, in a lengthy and quite 
unnecessary preface, he gossips about the 
dates and the occasions and the circumstances 
of his ‘ Miscellaneous Essays,’ as if it were 
of great importance to register every fact 
connected with them. Besides these seven 
pages of elaborate detail, we have, at in- 
tervals throughout the volume, foot-notes 
giving yet further information on the same 
subject, and even brackets separating para- 
graph from paragraph, in order to accentuate 
the fact that one paragraph was written in 
1888 and another paragraph in 1892. Now 
surely this is something of a breach of lite- 
rary etiquette. Leaving aside the question 
of the relative or positive importance of 
Mr. Saintsbury’s contributions to literature, 
is there any reason for indicating such worse 
than needless minutize? In a volume con- 
taining two essays on English prose style it 
may be well to state that one was written 
in 1876, the other in 1885, though it might 
have been better to weave the two articles 
into one, even at the cost of rewriting both. 
But to explain by preface, foot-note, and 
bracket exactly how a certain essay has 
been pieced together from one or two sources, 
at no very distant dates, can serve no useful 
purpose. If Mr. Saintsbury was not satisfied 
with what he originally wrote, it was his 
business to revise it; having, very properly, 
revised it, the result may be good or bad, 
but we are certaialy not cailed upon to con- 
sider the course of its development before 
assuming what we are to suppose is a final 
shape. In regard to the early essay on 


style Mr. Saintsbury gives us not merely 
dates and reminiscences, but indulges as 
well in a reflection which is too characteristic 
to be omitted :— 








‘*Tt will strike every one who reflects for a 
moment that a great many other people, some 
of them scriptores haud paullo meliores quam ego, 
must have been thinking very much as I did at 
the time when this essay was written, and that 
their thought has impressed itself remarkably 
on later English literature. The attempts at 
more or less deliberate and elaborate style, 
which were rare before 1876, have been very 
numerous and very noteworthy since. And 
this I say, not only without the faintest inten- 
tion of giving any fatuous hint of prophecy or 
precursorship, but also as one who does not feel 
unmitigated delight at the result of the efforts 
which at this time he desiderated.” 

The concluding protestation is delight- 
ful, and it brings us, by association of 
ideas, to a yet more delightful confession in 
a foot-note, dated 1892, to the essay on 
Baudelaire. ‘‘ Modern French literature, 
excepting certain novels,” Mr. Saintsbury 
has said in the text, ‘‘is, it may be suspected, 
not particularly familiar to the average Eng- 
lishman ; and, of all departments of French 
literature, modern French poetry is probably 
least known tohim.” Here is the foot-note : 

“*It may be objected that we have changed 
all this. Have we? I think the extraordinary 
hubbub which was raised not very many months 
ago over the discovery of M. Paul Verlaine is 
something of a proof to the contrary. There 
were even disputes as to priority of right in the 
said discovery, as of some new star. Now the 
fact is that M. Verlaine had been perfectly well 
known, to those who did know, since the early 
flourishing days of the Parnasse Contemporaine 
and the Renaissance, that is to say, for nearly a 
quarter of a century.” 

Precisely, and that is precisely the fact 
which Mr. Saintsbury should have been 
most anxious to conceal. But he has con- 
fessed it, and now we know that he has 
been reading Verlaine for nearly a quarter 
of a century without suspecting that there 
was anything very remarkable in him. Now 
that other people, who have not had the 
advantage of a quarter of a century to read 
in, have discovered that France possesses in 
Verlaine a great poet, Mr. Saintsbury, too, 
must join in the chorus, like other people, 
not always wisely, but with a comically 
quick appreciation of a discovery that has 
once been made. 

Of the more recent among these ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Essays,’ the paper on ‘The Con- 
trasts of English and French Literature,’ 
given as a lecture before the Bradford Philo- 
sophical Society, is a fairly good specimen 
of the sort of lecture which we are accustomed 
to associate with the University Extension 
scheme. It goes round about the subject a 
good deal, but then that is a fault most in- 
cident to lectures. The ‘Frame of Minia- 
tures’—little essays on Parny, Dorat, Dé- 
saugiers, Vadé, Piron, and Panard—is a 
very interesting collection of notes on six of 
‘the lighter poets of the French eighteenth 
century,” and, as Mr. Saintsbury himself 
observes, ‘‘if they have no other merit, they 
still, probably, give a fuller account of a 
curious and interesting, if not very great, 
set of literary personalities than is to be 
found together, or in anything like the same 
space, either in English or in French.” The 
very latest essay of all, that on ‘ The Present 
State of the English Novel,’ is, we are told, 
a serious attempt in the direction of ‘‘a dis- 
cussion and presentment of the moment in 
literature,” and that “in a form which aims 
at a certain permanence.” As such, we 
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~ cannot let it pass without a word of com- 
ment. 
The novel, Mr. Saintsbury tells us, is “a 
rather low form of literature,” or, to give 
his exact words, ‘‘the newspaper and the 
novel, though each has produced in its time 
literature of the highest value, are both in 
themselves rather low forms of literature.” 
What connexion there is between the news- 
paper and the novel we do not see, and we 
certainly do not understand the principle on 
which the only prose vehicle, besides the 
drama, of imaginative and creative work, is 
condemned as being a low form of literature. 
Nor do we quite grasp Mr. Saintsbury’s 
opinions in regard to the contrast between 
the novel proper and the romance. Romance, 
he seems to intimate, is of perennial interest 
because it relies on incidents, and on those 
‘broad and poetic features of character” 
which are unchanging; while the novel is 
of passing interest because it deals with 
‘‘minute and superficial points, and when 
those points have been attacked over and 
over again, or when the manners and cha- 
racters of a time have become very much 
levelled and mannerized, an _ inevitable 
monotony and want of freshness in the 
treatment comes about.” This is very 
definite, but it seems to be an extraordi- 
narily long way from the truth. Surely the 
novel is concerned with human nature as it 
is, not less essentially than in its contem- 
porary manifestations ; while the romance is 
concerned, not so much with human nature 
in itself as with certain attractive aspects of 
human nature, as they work themselves out, 
delightfully or fantastically, in incident. 
Again, in reference to the always burning 
question of the young person, Mr. Saints- 
bury’s standpoint is a very peculiar one. 
Write as you will, he says, with an air of 
authority, if only you produce a masterpiece; 
but if you produce no masterpiece, surely 
you shall be tabooed. To say this is merely 
to confuse still further a question which has 
already suffered quite sufficient confusion. 
We must have either liberty or not liberty ; 
we must, if we are to have the chance of 
producing our masterpiece, be allowed the 
opportunity for plenty of preliminary failures. 
But, in almost the whole of the essay, Mr. 
Saintsbury seems to be arguing on premises 
strictly his own, with results entirely ac- 
cording to his own rules of the game. His 
‘* presentment of the moment in literature,” 
here, as in the essays on French subjects 
which are to be found in other parts of the 
volume, and in other volumes than this, is a 
marking of the time of day by the record of 
a clock that stopped the better part of twenty 
years ago. 








La Débacle. Par Emile Zola. (Paris, Char- 
pentier. ) 


A spEcIAL interest attaches to the last work 
of M. Zola apart from the fact that its scene 
is laid in the catastrophe of the greatest his- 
torical drama of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century : it is the first work that the 
biographer of ‘‘ Les Rougon-Macquart”’ has 
produced since he officially announced his 
intention of becoming a member of the 
Académie Frangaise. There is a worthy 
tradesman of Dijon, Estivalet by name, 
whose hopefulness is not on a level with his 
ambition, as he has inscribed on his cards 





“‘Candidat perpétuel de l’Académie Fran- 
caise,”’ thus implying that his previous can- 
didatures have not made him sanguine of 
eventual success. Not so M. Zola: he does 
not intend to remain a candidate in per- 
petuity: in spite of the slender support 
accorded to him on his first essay to be 
numbered among the Forty, he not only 
bears no malice against the Academicians 
who voted against him, but he is fashioning 
his handiwork so as to conciliate the preju- 
dices of the majority of the Immortals 
among whom he intends to be welcomed as 
a colleague. Last April, beneath the dome 
of the Palais Mazarin, he listened blandly 
to the strictures passed by his successful 
rival, M. Pierre Loti, on the faults of the 
naturalistic school. His subsequent corre- 
spondence arising out of this ex cathedrd 
attack was modelled on the mould of the 
soft answer so successfully that an excellent 
impression was created in his favour, and 
even ardent antagonists of naturalism pro- 
tested that the author of ‘Mon Frére Yves’ 
had not acted with perfect good taste in 
attacking an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Academic palms at the moment of his own 
triumphant investiture. At that date, though 
‘La Débicle’ was written, and was appear- 
ing as the feulleton of a popular journal, it 
had not been given to the public in com- 
plete form. When, a few weeks ago, the 
novel was published, it was found that 
though its subject was one which lends 


itself to naturalistic treatment of the most | 


lurid order, and though the details of mili- 
tary life were depicted on naturalistic lines, 
yet the particular form of naturalism which 
has disfigured the page of Zola, even in 
the eyes of his sincerest admirers, was con- 
spicuously absent. Whereas in the pre- 
vious volume of the Rougon - Macquart 
series—in ‘L’Argent,’ which dealt with the 
lives and doings of stockbrokers and of 
company-promoters—one or two passages of 
revolting coarseness are dragged gratuit- 
ously into the narrative without having any 
necessary connexion with its sequence or 
surroundings, in ‘ La Débacle,’ which treats 
of the horrors of war with microscopic 
detail, the author maintains an absolute 
silence on some of the worst features of a 
campaign which amateurs of the morbid and 
horrible would have expected M. Zola to 
make ghoulish and effective use of. 

Some years ago the author wrote ‘Le 
Réve,’ a dreamy, picturesque, and romantic 
effort, produced as a tour de force to prove 
to his adversaries and to his admirers that 
he could write a number in his celebrated 
series which could be put into the hands of 
a young girl. The beauties of that work 
are very great, but its chastened style and 
its chaste subject-matter had no great 
influence on the literary position of Zola; 
it was regarded as a tour de forceand nothing 
more. ‘La Débacle’ treats of nothing but 
horror, yet from cover to cover it does not 
contain three needlessly repellent sentences. 
It describes events which, after two-and- 
twenty years, are as fresh in the minds of 
the French nation as when the Prussians 
bivouacked in the Champs Elysées. The 
tale of Sedan has been told a hundred 
times, but not one of the narrations will have 
had one-hundredth part of the readers who 
will make ‘ La Débacle’ their text-book for 


the crucial disaster of the année terrible. The ! 





election to the Academy to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Admiral Jurien do 
la Graviére took place before the publica. 
tion of this work, but subsequently to the 
reception of Pierre Loti. M. Zola was once 
more rejected by a large majority, but the 
considerable minority which supported him 
showed that his having taken mildly the 
correction of the spokesman of the anti. 
naturalists was not without effect, and that 
in anticipation of this work of national in. 
terest being free from the faults which 
disfigured its predecessors, the Académie 
Frangaise was willing to hint that one day 
its portals might not be closed against him, 

‘La Débicle’ opens with a description of 
the army corps of General Félix Douai in 
the early days of August, 1870, when the 
first echoes of the defeat at Wissembour 
were reaching the troops uselessly loitering 
in Southern Alsace, far from the points of 
active operations. We follow the 7th 
Corps in its futile marches and counter. 
marches to the camp at Chalons, and thence 
through the Ardennes, with the Prussians 
upon its rear, to Sedan. The fatal 1st of 
September is described with detail which 
is at once accurate and dramatic. By 
an ingenious distribution of the personages 
of the story we are enabled to follow not 
only the fighting in which the 7th Corps 
was engaged, in that part of the battle-field 
where took place the magnificent but hope- 
less cavalry charges which cost Margueritte 
his life at the Calvary of Illy, but also 
the desperate defence of Bazeilles against 
Von der Tann’s Bavarians, the scene of 
‘La derniére Cartouche,’ as well as the inci- 
dents within the town on that awful day 
from the early hour when MacMahon was 
brought in wounded till the fatal sunset when 
General Reille rode out of Sedan, with the 
flag of truce twice torn from the citadel 
that afternoon, and, with Louis Napoleon’s 
letter of surrender, ascended the hill whence 
the King of Prussia had witnessed the 
battle. Then follow the terrible days of 
the captured army on the Presquw’ile d’Iges. 
Up to this point the narrative of the cam- 
paign of Sedan has been followed day by 
day with minute detail. Henceforward there 
is less cohesion in the story: the French 
troops marching as prisoners into Germany 
are left before the mournful convoys reach the 
frontier ; the fighting around the capital and 
the siege of Paris occupy but a few pages; 
the operations in Burgundy, and the splen- 
did resistance in the valley of the Loire 
during the cruel winter of 1870-71, are 
scarcely mentioned. A handful of the sur- 
viving characters of the story are brought to 
Paris for the second siege; and the curtain 
falls finally on a scene of rare horror when 
in the last week of May, beneath the pall of 
smoke by day and the pillar of fire by night 
thathung over the burning city, the Versailles 
troops inflicted a fearful retribution on their 
own countrymen, while the conquering 
Prussians gazed upon the fratricide in sar- 
donic silence. 

M. Zola has been much criticized for not 
bringing the book to a conclusion with the 
surrender of the Emperor in the weavers 
cottage at Donchery the morning after the 
battle of Sedan. ‘The critics of his own 
country say that both the scheme of the 
series of which this book forms the penulti- 
mate volume — ‘L’Histoire naturelle et 
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sociale d’une Famille sous le Second 
Empire’—and the name of the work, ‘La 
Débicle,’ the break-up, the downfall of a 
régime, demand its ending at this point. 
In this we do not agree with them. The 
disasters of France, the ruin brought about 
by. the Second Empire, were not consum- 
mated at the moment when Louis Napoleon 
drove a prisoner through the forest rides of 
Ardennes to Bouillon. On the receipt of the 
famous letter beginning, ‘‘ Monsieur mon 
Frere, n’ayant pu mourir au milieu de mes 
troupes, il ne me reste qu’d remettre mon 
épée entre les mains de votre majesté,’’ the 
first observation made by King William was, 
“Whose sword is this that the Emperor 
surrenders—Louis Napoleon’s or that of the 
French army?” and it was not until after 
nine months’ more agony that France ex- 
piated the penalty of the second Napoleonic 
era. To have left the captive army on the 
swampy peninsula of the Meuse or on the 
yoad towards German fortresses would, we 
think, have made incomplete the story M. 
Zola has essayed to tell. He is not the his- 
torian of the Bonapartes, but of a French 
family under the Second Empire, and the 
dark catastrophe of the Commune was, from 
an artistic point of view, necessary to com- 
plete the narrative of the downfall of the 
régime of which his personages were the 
offspring. Where we think that M. Zola 
has made a mistake is in passing over in 
silence the valiant resistance of the remnant 
of the French army after Sedan and the 
surrender of Metz. ‘La Débacle’ is not a 
novel—it is what the French call a document. 
Nearly three-quarters of the book might be 
treated as an historical account of the cam- 
paign of Sedan, as serious and as accurate 
as the excellent volume on that subject by 
the late Mr. Hooper. In reading it, or 
rather in studying it, we feel that it cannot 
be perused without large-scale maps of the 
department of the Ardennes and other 
localities described in it. But in the last 
quarter of the volume, which had, in our 
opinion, to be added for dramatic consistency, 
the events from early September to the end 
of May are sketched in the meagrest outline. 
It is not surprising that French critics, who 
read with sad interest the merciless record 
of the nation’s humiliation, should complain 
that the last acts of the drama have 
been so slurred over by the author that 
he finds no room in them for even the echo 
of the names of Chanzy and of Gambetta. 
M. Zola would probably answer that to 
have even sketched an account of the winter 
campaign on the Loire would have increased 
his volume to portentous size; but we think 
that by judicious prunings in the earlier 
portions he might have made room for con- 
duding chapters which would have better 
proportioned his narrative. That he had no 
iitention of describing in detail the events 
after Sedan is shown by the fact that he kills 
off, or puts hors de combat, nearly all his cha- 
racters on that dire lstof September. Some 
of these are drawn with remarkable vigour 
and distinctness. The two centre personages 
of the story are Jean Macquart, whom we 
have heard of previously, a sturdy peasant 
endowed with all the best virtues of his class, 
and Maurice Levasseur, a delicate type of 
bourgeois, intellectual up to a certain point, 
but tainted with moral weakness. These 
two soldiers, thrown together in the hardship 





of regimental life, form a curious attachment, 
in which the son of the soil becomes the 
moral protector of the educated, semi-refined 
déclassé. In the company to which they 
belong we are introduced to a number of 
regimental types, and though M. Zola, for 
reasons which we have already indicated, 
only follows them in their conversation 
down to a certain point, yet we cannot help 
feeling that the level to which he takes us 
is low enough. Even in the awful de- 
moralization of a routed army, ill fed, ill 
commanded, ill clad, execrating its chiefs, 


and believing that they had betrayed it— | 


even amid such surroundings there must 
have been sometimes an occasional idea ex- 
pressed with less sullen brutality than the 
language constantly on the lips of Chouteau 
and Lapoulle, the comrades of our heroes. 
With the types of officers we think M. Zola 
has been more successful: the rough-voiced, 
grizzled old Lieut. Rochas, with no other love 
than his regiment; the gallant Col. de Vineuil, 
‘‘impassible sur son grand cheval” under fire 
—as has been finely said by an Academician, 
‘une sorte de drapeau vivant que M. Zola 
proméne de loin en loin sur le front du ré- 
giment,”’ the personification of soldier-like 
honour and of despair; Beaudoin, the bril- 
liant officer of the Tuileries, caring nothing 
for his men, pleasure-seeking up to the eve 
of combat, but knowing how to die like a 
man; and the miserable figure of General 
Bourgain Desfeuilles, not precisely a coward, 
but with no thought save of his own com- 
fort—a sad caricature of a certain type of 
officer which the Second Empire produced 
and fostered for the final destruction of the 
army in the valley of the Meuse. As for the 
Emperor, M. Zola is very merciful; the figure 
we see seeking death on the battle-field on 
the early morning of Sedan, wandering like 
a pale ghost among the apartments of the 
sous-préfecture during the course of the fatal 
day, anxious to end the useless carnage, the 
remorse for which seems to aggravate his 
own atrocious physical suffering—the pic- 
ture of this half-hearted would-be hero, this 
fatalistic good-natured adventurer, calls forth 
feelings that are more akin to pity than to 
scorn. 








Quintiliant Liber Decimus. 
Peterson, LL.D. 
Press.) 

Lirrte has been done in recent years, either 

in England or abroad, for the elucidation 

of the work of the greatest of Roman school- 

masters. Near the end of 1872 Prof. J. E. B. 

Mayor issued a part of an edition of Book X., 

comprising about a third of the whole book, 

and his readers were led to expect the re- 
mainder early in 1873; but up to now the 
edition has not been continued. It is 
needless to say that the regrets of scholars 
have been great. Nobody in our time 
possesses a greater mastery of Latin 
literature of the silver age than Prof. 

Mayor; and the mastery of it is an essential 

condition for producing a full or final edition 

of the ‘Institutio Oratoria.’ It is to be 
hoped that the professor will atone for his 
abandonment of Quintilian by publishing 

at an early date his edition of Seneca, a 

task for which he has unique qualifications. 

Since the appearance of his ‘Latin Hepta- 

teuch’ no one will deny that he has a critical 

faculty of the first order of excellence, with- 


Edited by W. 
(Oxford, Clarendon 








out which no scholar can satisfactorily handle - 
Seneca. In addition to the fragmentary 
edition by Mr. Mayor mentioned above, 
there have been commentaries on Book X. 
by Bonnel and Kriiger in German, and in 
French by Hild, all excellent in their way; 
and a highly important recension of Book I. 
by M. Fierville, which appeared ir 1890. In 
an elaborate introduction he attempts (alone 
among recent scholars) to give an exhaustive 
classification of the existing MSS. and a 
history of the text. 

Prof. Peterson has produced a work of 
great value, though it does not break so 
much fresh ground as that of Fierville. 
His investigation into the English manu- 
scripts usefully supplements Fierville’s re- 
sults. The introduction gives a life of 
Quintilian, an account of the ‘ Institutio 
Oratoria,’ an estimate of Quintilian’s lite- 
rary criticism, a summary of the chief points 
in his style and language, and a good deal 
of matter relating to the manuscripts. A 
very full illustrative commentary is followed 
by a serviceable critical appendix. Lucidity 
and good taste are conspicuous throughout ; 
the editor rarely falls into inaccuracies, 
even of the smallest kind; his criticisms are 
often acute. He has materially advanced 
the study of his author; we therefore have, 
perhaps, no right to complain that his work 
lacks a comprehensiveness of grasp and an 
authoritativeness of judgment which can 
only come from a prolonged study of the 
late Latin literature. Few Englishmen care 
for such study. We hope that Prof. Peter- 
son does ; if so, he has all the qualities which 
will enable him to make entirely his own 
the field on which he has thus auspiciously 
entered. 

It will be impossible to notice here all the 
portions of an edition on so large a scale; 
only a few matters can be selected for com- 
ment. In the sections on Quintilian’s lite- 
rary criticism, and on his style and language, 
we think that something less than full 
justice is rendered to the author. When 
he speaks of the Greek and Latin writers 
he regards them from the point of view 
which the whole aim of his work compels 
him to adopt, that of a teacher of rhetoric 
who is addressing the embryo orator. Viewed 
as injunctions given to a pupil, his literary 
criticisms are surely admirable alike in senti- 
ment and in expression. They sum up the 
ripe experience of a great teacher near the 
end of a long life. Prof. Peterson, following 
Prof. Nettleship, rather deals with Quin- 
tilian’s literary judgments as though his 
author were appraising the writers in and for 
themselves, not for their use to the student. 
And surely the editor lays too much stress on 
the looseness of Quintilian’s style. A continu- 
ous perusal of the whole twelve books would, 
we venture to say, give a reader a very dif- 
ferent impression of that style from the one 
which he would receive from Prof. Peter- 
son’s criticisms. The style is, indeed, loose 
in small details; but, taken in the large, it 
is flowing, graceful, and often pointed. It 
has much of the easy run of Addison, Steele, 
and their imitators. If the writers in the 
Spectator were subjected to the remorseless 
critical scalpel of some German critics, they 
would prove to be more illogical, inconse- 
quent, confused, and incomplete in petty 
matters than Quintilian. The weapon of 
these critics could be turned against them, 
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in many cases with deadly effect ; and if the 
literary English of to-day came up to Quin- 
tilian’s standard of exactness it would be 
well. Many passages in his text have been 
corrected by modern scholars, which in all 
probability stand in our manuscripts exactly 
as he wrote them, showing as they do that 
particular disregard of finish which marks 
the easy, informal talk of a lecturer to his 
pupils. 

In constituting his text Prof. Peterson 
displays much power as well as minute and 
patient industry, and in very many places 
his judgment must carry conviction. The 
difficulties which surround particular read- 
ings are clearly apprehended, pointedly 
presented, and soberly estimated. Very 
few conjectures of the editor’s own are 
introduced, but for such as do appear a 
plausible and even a good case can gener- 
ally be made out. Perhaps the best sug- 
gestion is frontem et latus obiurgare in iii. 
§ 21, which may be further supported by a 
parallel from Claudian: ‘“ frontemque secari 
ludus.” Excellent too is ste dicere in vii. 

29. As'a fair specimen of the way in 
which textual matters are handled, § 13 of 
chap. ii. may be taken. The passage has 
been much discussed, and Prof. Peterson’s 
remarks will be perceived to be acute and 
thoroughly critical, in the best sense of the 
word. If fault is to be found with this side 
of his work, it must attach to the mention 
and discussion of some results of recent 
German criticism which only merited to be 
passed by in silence. Kiderlin is doubtless 
an able scholar, and has done much for 
Quintilian ; but such a conjecture as grandi 
organo similis for grandiori similis in i. § 77 
does not deserve to be treated with serious- 
ness; nor tmmortalem divinitatem in i. § 102; 
nor many other suggestions of this scholar. 
But it should be added that our editor very 
rarely indeed looks with actual favour on 
anything which is demonstrably bad. We 
venture, however, to think that he should 
have scouted the proposal of Meister to 
insert the word Store: after the word acriter 
in the following passage (i. § 35) :—‘‘ Nam 
de iustis, honestis, utilibus, iisque quae sunt 
istis contraria, et de rebus divinis maxime 
dicunt et argumentantur acriter, et alter- 
cationibus atque interrogationibus oratorem 
futurum optime Socratici praeparant.” 
Quintilian can never have meant to say that 
the Stoic treatment of ethical themes was 
especially instructive to the orator, while 
the chief use to him of the writers of 
Socratic dialogues was to train him in the 
practical employment of logic. The passage 
is no doubt in some points unsound, but 
Meisteronly makes it worse. Prof. Peterson’s 
own suggestion that Socratict is a gloss is far 
better. The theory of marginal glosses is 
in danger at the present time of being 
ridden to death; but that Quintilian has 
suffered largely from ‘‘ascripts ” can hardly 
be questioned by any careful and competent 
reader. In this Tenth Book there are not 
a few passages where annotations of stupid 
copyists still await excision. One such is 
the word quare in i. § 11. 

Prof. Peterson’s interpretation of the text 
of his author is generally admirable, and 
he has used exegesis in the defence of the 
text with ability and success. Good ex- 


amples will be found in the notes on i. §§ 2, 
The last passage is very difficult 


58, 117. 





and runs thus: “‘praeterea ut amari sales, ita 
frequenter amaritudo ipsa ridicula est.” All 
those who have written about these words 
(including the present editor) seem to err by 
taking amari sales in a metaphorical sense. 
But Quintilian appears to be comparing 
actual salt which has a bitter taste with 
bitter witticisms. The elder Pliny speaks 
of salt sweet and bitter, and Ovid says of 
the river Hypanis: ‘qui fuerat dulcis, 
salibus vitiatur amaris.” In the passage of 
Quintilian either some word such as fas- 
tidiuntur, parallel to ridicula est, has fallen 
out, or is to be supplied from ridicula est 
(rightly interpreted of censure) by zeugma. 
As to the extensive quotations in Prof. 
Peterson’s illustrative notes, there will be 
found some to think that he has followed 
too closely the example set him by Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor. But it can hardly ever be 
said that these notes are erroneous, or even 
misleading or pointless; nor are many things 
worth notice left unmentioned. Perhaps 
such quotations as those from Tacitus and 
Suetonius to illustrate the life of Vibius 
Crispus (i. § 119) might have been spared. 
On the other hand, the usage of nec...saltem 
(ii. § 15) is illustrated from Quintilian only, 
without any intimation of its wide extension 
in silver Latin writers. If the phrase ex 
ultimo (vii. § 10), in the sense attributed, 
can be paralleled, it should have been; it 
has a suspicious look. The language applied 
by Quintilian to the imitators of Seneca 
(i. § 125) is so strikingly like that addressed 
by Seneca himself to the admirers of Sallust 
in Ep. 114, that it was worth while to quote 
the terms of the letter instead of merely re- 
ferring to it. At vii. § 21 the sharp anti- 
thesis in ‘‘qui stultis videri eruditi volunt, 
stulti eruditis videntur,’’ admits and deserves 
illustration from ancient and modern lite- 
rature. The line in Pope’s ‘ Dunciad’ is 
familiar: ‘‘A wit with dunces and a dunce 
with wits”; other quotations may be found 
in Prof. Wilkins’s edition of Cicero’s ‘ De 
Oratore,’ i. § 221. A few (very few) of the 
notes need to be rewritten in order to be 
quite clear; for example, that on non nisi at 
i. § 19. 

We have little space left to speak of 
one of the most excellent parts of the book, 
viz., the portion of the introduction which 
deals with Quintilian’s Latinity. It is to be 
hoped that Prof. Peterson may one day 
discuss the subject more at length, and give 
us a complete treatise upon it. Hardly any 
corrections are needed, but large additions. 
On p. xliv the statement that Cicero always 
used opinio with a genitive when it has the 
sense of ‘‘reputation”’ is not quite exact: 
it occurs without the genitive in ‘ Pro Sulla,’ 
§ 10; ‘Pro imp. Cn. Pomp.,’ § 43. 

We are glad to hear that Prof. Peterson 
is to publish a small edition of the work for 
schools ; and we shall look anxiously for a 
continuance of his work on the larger scale. 








Theodora: ein Sang aus dem Harzwald. Von 
Friedrich Bodenstedt. Mit Illustrationen 
der Maler Ernst Schulz, Alexander Zick, 
und Moritz Zocher. (Leipzig, Jacobsen.) 


TRAVELLERS who pass from Hanover on the 
line to Leipzig make a slight halt at the 
little station of Peine, and did they penetrate 
into that small town they would see a plaque 
upon one of its houses stating that Friedrich 





von Bodenstedt the poet was born there jn 
the year 1819; and in the year 1891 the 
veteran poet returned to his homeland, and 
sang this song of the Harz mountains 
whose dim heights can just be seen from his 
birthplace. The Vorgesang to this story of 
‘Theodora’ is a free, roving description 
of impressions made upon the poet by the 
scenery of the Harz at various periods of 


his life, and he compares the home life andq' 


free work of the miners in these heights 
with the life he was also acquainted with 
of the workers in Russian mines beneath 
autocratic rule. This preface, which occupies 
a quarter of the whole book, is full of 
reflective thought reminding one of the 
varied life of the poet and of his philosophic 
poetry, that has sunk so deeply into the 
hearts of the German people. One short 
extract will suffice to give an idea of its 
style :— 
Wir aber auf dem Weg zum Grabe 

Veriindern uns von Jahr zu Jahr; 

Der Jiingling ist nicht was der Knabe, 

Der Greis nicht was der Jiingling war. 

Der Geist allein bleibt der Erhalter 

Des Schoénen, das uns einst erfreut 

Und das durch ihn im héchsten Alter 

Noch die Erinnerung frisch erneut. 

The story that gives the title to the book 
is a curious one, and shows how Boden- 
stedt relied upon his thought in his writing 
rather than the mere story to retain his hold 
upon his readers. Theodora is a foundling, 
discovered one summer’s morning upon the 
verandah of a childless Freiherr and Frau 
von Gudenstein. Happy in thus gaining 
possession of a charming child, they adopt 
the forsaken little one, who has a crown 
upon some of the clothes found with her, as 
their own. This mystery of the crown, and 
as to who the child is, is never elucidated, 
but the reader is kept gently interested in 
her fate until at the silver wedding of her 
mother and father she is betrothed to the 
freethinking son of a Pastor Gaden, who in 
her childhood had helped her in her studies. 

But this period of her life, from the time 
of the Deutsches Bund to when Germany was 
awakening to the sense of unity, gives the 
poet opportunity for a series of sketches of 
life in the small courts of Germany and in 
the homes of her nobles from the time wher 
Germany was despised— 

Wie klein vom grossen deutschen Volke 

Mann damals dachte in der Fremde, 
and when the petty princes restored after 
Napoleon’s fall misused the power, 

Und suchten Deutschland’s Feuergeister 

Zu bandigen durch Kerkermeister, 
up to the time when Germany again took 
her place among the nations. 

It is in episodes such as these that the 
charm of the book lies, and in delicate 
morsels of descriptions of Harz scenery at 
varied seasons. : 

Nearly at the end of the poem, which is 
of some four thousand lines, occurs a very 
fine passage descriptive of Weimar, its ex- 
treme quiet, but its intense influence— 

Da schweigt der Welt verworrenes Treiben 

Beim Eintritt in die Friedenspforte 

Der stillen stadt, die wie ein Tempel 

Des Ruhns erscheint, reich ausgeschmiickt— 
yet to many eyes but a leaf of the tree 
of German empire : 

—— doch mehr Bestand 

Von echter Grésse in sich hat 

Alls irgend eine Stadt der Welt 

Die nur auf dussere Macht gestellt. 
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The light, free management of the metre 
and of the constantly recurring double 
rhymes, and the easy manipulation of chat 
in the given rhythm, speak of the old power 
of the poet; and if some may be dis- 
appointed in the subject-matter of the story, 
but few will resist the power of description, 
and insight into character, that lead the 
reader on to the end of the work. 

The book is a handsome folio printed 
with good type upon excellent paper, but 
the illustrations have been reproduced by a 
process which has not been successful, and 
the idyllic Harz scenery looks decidedly stiff. 
The small vignettes are far better than the 
full-page illustrations; it is a pity that more 
care has not been bestowed upon these, as 
they are of interest to all who know the 
Harz mountains. 








The Trish Peasant: a Sociological Study. 
Edited from Original Papers by a Guar- 
dian of the Poor. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


PossisLy it is merely from lack of literary 
gift that the introductory chapter of this 
anonymous study misses the note of sin- 
cerity: it may be that every word of it is 
true, and that an Englishman, born in 
London, and educated at ‘that great uni- 
versity which has turned out so many great 
divines, statesmen, and men of thought,” 
can rusticate so long that he acquires the 
language of an Irish countryman. 

The editor, who also is anonymous, 
vouches for the truth of the autobiography 
with which the author prefaces his work :— 

‘Having taken a respectable degree, [I] re- 
turned to my home [in London]. I was not 
long there until [sic] my father died...... I was 
quite alone in the world, and free to doas I 
liked. My father had been a man of consider- 
able property, all of which had been left to me ; 
part of it was in Ireland, a country in which 
my mother had been born...... Suddenly the 
thought struck me, ‘Why not go to Ireland ?’ 
pstn I soon acted on my idea.” 


Ireland is not a very large country, but 

our author would have done wisely in say- 
ing whether his property lay in County 
Down or County Clare, Donegal or Water- 
ford; he condescends only to inform his 
readers that it was near “a little town or 
village on the other side of the mountain 
range I had crossed, and on the open coast,” 
surrounded by a “dreary tract, together 
with miles of craggy hills covered with 
poor tenants,” and belonging ‘‘to the Earl 
of Blunderbore, a great absentee landlord.” 
Like many such estates in fact and fiction, 
the Blunderbore property was managed by 
an agent, who dwelt in ‘a stylish villa-like 
abode, well plastered and finished.” The 
agent is as typical as his surroundings, ‘‘a 
powerfully-built man, with a large, coarse 
mouth, and small, cunning eyes.” Hearing 
that his visitor intends to settle in Ireland, 
he says :— 
- “© Tf you do want to live here, rent a farm on 
the Blunderbore estate. What would you be 
doing with a gentleman’s residence? Drive 
your trap, and drink your glass, take off your 
hat to the agent, and let all your schemes 
alone.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘I have always been 
treated as a gentleman, and besides, why 
should a man with four or five square miles of 
property settle down as a tenant farmer, and 
doff his hat to a land agent ?’” 


Nevertheless this is what came to pass, for 








“*next day I made every possible inquiry 
about renting a house, but could hear of no- 
thing. I then drove to my estate, which I had 
not as yet seen. It was in a rough unimproved 
part of the country, but the farms were of good 
size, and the houses slated mostly.” 

In this Arcadia the owner, who had never 
before expended a penny on the land whence 
he derived his income, was surprised to find 
himself ‘‘about as popular a person as a 
tax-collector’’; and with the intent of win- 
ning the confidence of the tenants by living 
like one of themselves, he settled in one of 
the cottages, and lived the hard, monotonous 
life of a small farmer. 

Great courage and resolution must be 
possessed by an educated man before he 
can forego the privileges of wealth, with its 
possibilities of travel, luxury, and culture, 
in order to build walls, sow oats, and dig 
potatoes. Yet, “bent on mastering the 
Irish problem,”’ our author did live, or vege- 
tate, in this sad manner, until every detail 
of the neighbourhood was known to him. 
It is to be regretted that having done so 
much he did no more; his winter evenings 
would have been well employed in reading 
upon the subjects he had made his own, 
and he would have done well to follow the 
example of the modern novel heroes and 
keep a diary. But it would seem that 
steadfast, resolute characters are not addicted 
to pen and ink or introspection. Our 
author, for example, is quite devoid of 
literary instincts, and might have written 
just such a book as this study of the Irish 
peasant without his arduous apprenticeship. 
He is too fond of generalization, and, strange 
as it may appear, too ignorant of his sub- 
ject, for his book to have the value that 
such experience ought to give to it. He 
tells us much that we know, and little that 
we want to know, or that we could not learn 
from such works as Mr. Godkin’s ‘ Land 
War in Ireland,’ Mr. Walpole’s ‘ History of 
Ireland,’ Thom’s ‘Directory,’ the Census 
returns, and kindred works of reference. 

It is surprising, almost incredible, that a 
university graduate, after living three years 
in Ireland, could ‘‘ discover that as a rule 
difference of religion meant difference of 
race.’ Too many of his ‘ discoveries” are 
of the same nature—matters of common 
knowledge, stated in every handbook. We 
do not want to be told that “‘ after the Danes 
came the Normans, who landed with Earl 
Strongbow in the reign of Henry II.”; in 
place of this statement we should have liked 
to hear what wages our author earned when 
he tramped across Ireland as a working 
mason, and how much his clothing, food, 
and lodging cost him. Every one who opens 
this book is aware already that ‘‘in the reign 
of James I. the settlement known as ‘the 
plantation of Ulster’ took place”; while 
very few know whether the poor really en- 
dure the endless struggle to make both ends 
meet that they appear to have, and whether 
a walking tour made in cheap slop-shop 
boots is comfortable and inexpensive. We 
should have liked an exact table of the 
profit and expenses of the little farm, of 
the differences between a ‘‘ bad year” and a 
“‘ good year’’—in fact, the humble details of 
the writer’s personal experience ; but of this 
we have so little that the suspicion con- 
stantly arises that the book is the work of 


a clever citizen compiled in a public library. ! 





But this suspicion is laid as soon as it 
arises, for, despite this slipshod generaliza- 
tion and irritating lack of exactitude, the 
book is clearly written by one who knows 
something. The chapter on ‘The Irish 
Labourer” is interesting, and well worth 
reading. The Irish labourer is probably 
the most pitiable creature in Ireland; but 
he does not actually exist on a weekly wage 
of six shillings, as asserted by Sir John 
Gorst and other orators, and (as all things 
are judged by comparison) it is a comfort to 
know that 
‘*no district can be found where the average 
wages of able-bodied men are but six shillings 
a week...... In West Cork, near Skibbereen, they 
are as low as nine shillings a week, [but]in most 
fairly good tillage districts in Ireland twelve 
shillings a week is the usual rate.” 


In Ulster 


‘* good labourers are generally considered to be 
worth fourteen or fifteen shillings a week...... 
The Irish labourer is therefore not much worse 
paid than the English...... If the purchasing 
power of nine shillings a week in West Cork is 
compared with ten or eleven in certain English 
counties, it will be found that the labourer is _ 
equally badly off in each. The Irish labourer is 
much worse housed, but then he pays less for 
his cabin...... The fact is that the condition of 
each is deplorable in this respect, and that both 
have a common ground of complaint. The bad 
housing and want of employment in certain 
districts are the Irish labourers’ real troubles. 
In both of these respects the labourers in some: 
parts of Ireland are much worse off than those 
in any part of England.” 


Nor has our author found the working 
people in towns much wealthier, for differ- 
ences of race, religion, and politics 
‘*have always been fomented by employers and 
estate ‘offices,’ and the richer classes have 
thriven by the quarrels of those in their em- 
ployment...... There has been a state of things 
in parts of Ulster almost without parallel in 
Europe, and those who should act as peace- 
makers pursue a contrary course of action...... 
The reason for this policy may be found in the 
fact that party riots tend to keep wages low and 
profits high. The wages of grown-up persons. 
working in spinning mills near, or in, Belfast, 
are said on good authority to be as low as six 
shillings a week with no extras.” 


This terrible indictment against Irish 
capitalists must be taken with a discount. 
it tallies badly with the subsequent state- 
ment that 
‘‘in Ulster there is little realized wealth. There: 
is a show of business, and much business is. 
done. Buta large concern, which employs one 
or two thousand persons, often pays little or no- 
interest to the proprietors. And at the present 
time it would be difficult to realize most kind of 
business property in Ulster. The Northerns...... 
boast of being the richest part of Ireland. In 
this the general opinion is they are wrong. 
They do more business than people elsewhere 
in Ireland, but as a rule they are not ‘ worth 
muelis..2.2. In and around Dublin and Meath 
the case is just the reverse—there is much 
realized wealth, but little circulation of it.” 

To our thinking this latter passage shows 
the deeper knowledge; indeed, the whole of 
the concluding chapter reveals considerable 
insight into modern Irish life, though scant 
affection for it. It is but too true that the 
peasant is no longer gay and witty, that he 
is no more sentimental than humorous, 
thinking at least as much as a Frenchman 
of the dowry of his bride. Thanks to the 
Church he is chaste, but he is seldom a very 
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tender husband, for, like the French peasant, 

he cares less for his wife than his mother. 
Such as he is, however, our author prefers 
him to his superiors of the upper or middle 
classes. The picture of ‘“ Castle” society 
composed of publicans and shopkeepers, 
brewers and distillers—is merciless, but not 
very incorrect :— 

‘*There being no real aristocracy in Ireland, 
and the aristocracy of talent, whether profes- 
sional or literary, finding its best market in 
England, it follows that the parvenw has it all 
his own way...... Few people are so purse-proud 
and measure everything by a money standard 
so much as the Irish ‘classes’...... and the dis- 
tinction of persons ‘according to what they have 
got’ is carried into all classes, from the large 
landowner to the well-off peasant...... The Irish 
parvenw is at the same time profuse and mean. 
He is fond of display...... at the same time people 
on his estate may live in wretched cabins, or 
people in his employment may be ground down 
to starvation wages. He will bully people who 
are in any way dependent on him, and drive 
the hardest bargains with those who are needy.” 

This is a hard saying, and, if true, we 
would fain believe it true only of the Irish 
parvenu; but in the face of starvation wages 
paid in England by companies yielding a 
profit of from sixteen to thirty-five per cent., 
we fear that the difference lies less between 
Trish and English capitalists than in the 
fact that our author was a small farmer 
and working mason in one country, while in 
the other he is a man of wealth and has 
‘always been treated as a gentleman.” 











La Fin du Paganisme: Etude sur les dernicres 
Luttes religieuses en Occident au quatrieme 
Siecle. Par Gaston Boissier. 2 vols. 
(Paris, Hachette & Co.) 


Tue writer of this book does not tell us that 
nearly the whole of it has appeared in the 
shape of articles contributed to the Revue 
des deux Mondes at various times, from 1880 
to 1890. He himself, in criticizing the ‘ De 
Civitate Dei’ of Augustine, has described 
the defects of a work composed at intervals 
and without any very definite plan, and 
nearly all the faults which he attributes to 
the production of the great Father are to 
be found in his own—want of unity, fre- 
quent digressions, and frequent repetitions. 
Indeed, both the titles of this work are mis- 
leading. The title ‘La Fin du Paganisme’ 
would lead one to expect an account of the 
events that took place in the East as well as 
in the West: for the Greek writers, both 
pagan and Christian, supply us with indis- 
pensable data when we try to explain how 
paganism was absorbed and disappeared. 
On the other hand, the title ‘ Etude sur les 
derniéres Luttes religieuses en Occident au 
quatri¢éme Siécle’ is too narrow; for M. 
Boissier discusses the conversion of Con- 
stantine and the character of Julian, and 
his Latin studies are not confined to the 
fourth century, for they include the ‘ Octa- 
vius’ of Minucius Felix and the ‘ De Pallio’ 
of Tertullian—works belonging to the end 
of the second century or the beginning of 
the third. 

The work, therefore, is to be taken asa 
series of articles, and as such it deserves 
the highest praise. The style is exquisitely 
graceful. The writer has devoted his whole 
soul for the time to the subject which he 
unfolds in each article. He possesses ample 





scholarship; he strives earnestly to reach 
unbiassed conclusions; and he gives us his 
first fresh impressions of the authors whom 
he has studied, and of their relations to the 
course of history and the progress of civili- 
zation. Every chapter is full of stimulating 
suggestions ; everywhere we come upon pas- 
sages of great eloquence, or upon sayings 
of striking beauty and wisdom; and the 
reader’s attention is arrested from beginning 
to end. 

There are large blanks in M. Boissier’s 
studies. The opinions that he has formed 
are not based on a wide or calm survey of 
all the materials which were at his com- 
mand, but are rather impressions produced 
on a man of fine culture by a somewhat 
partial and rapid perusal of a limited num- 
ber of ancient writers. 

The work is divided into six books. The 
first is called ‘‘ The Victory of Christianity,” 
and consists of three chapters, ‘“‘ The Con- 
version of Constantine,” ‘The Edict of 
Milan,” and ‘‘The Emperor Julian.” To 
these has to be added a chapter, relegated 
to an appendix, on ‘The Persecutions of 
the Church.” These articles deal with the 
Christianity of all nations as distinguished 
from the Christianity of Rome or of Greece. 
They are the least successful of M. Boissier’s 
efforts. He does not define Christianity 
anywhere, and it is difficult to know what 
he means by the conversion of Constantine 
to Christianity—for he deems it not incon- 
sistent with the Christianity of Constantine 
that he should remain Pontifex Maximus, 
should control the rites and sacrifices of the 
pagans, and should allow himself to be 
worshipped as a god. His conclusions are 
also vitiated by a too great reliance on 
Eusebius. He has neglected to consider 
carefully the arguments which have been 
brought against the faith of that historian. 
Thus he says of Crivellucci :— 

‘*Parmi ces arguments ceux qui seraient de 

nature 4 entrainer une pleine conviction ont 
été contestés (voyez Mommsen, p. 420, dans 
LV Ephemeris epigr. vii.).” 
We turn to Mommsen, and find that he 
asserts that Crivellucci has proved his main 
point, and failed only in ;his attack on the 
forms in which Eusebius clothes the decrees. 
Mommsen’s words are :— 

‘* Ea subditicia esse Amadeus Crivellucci, ut 
idoneis argumentis adstruxit, ita quibus formam 
impugnavit, argumenta reicienda.”’ 

The article on the persecutions is the 
least satisfactory of all. There are too 
many questionable and exaggerated asser- 
tions in it. We select only one as a speci- 
men. M. Boissier says :— 

‘*Mais pour affirmer avec tant d’assurance 





que les pores de I'Eglise ont menti, que les | 1. the training which they receive through 


ouvrages de Tacite, de Pline, de Suétone, ont 
été scandaleusement interpolés, quel argument 
invoque-t-on? Un seul, qui fait le fond de 
toute la polémique: on refuse de croire les faits 
allégués par tous les auteurs ecclésiastiques ou 
profanes parce qu’ils ne paraissent pas vraisem- 
blables.” 

Now there is no sense in introducing Sue- 
tonius here, for that writer makes no men- 
tion of the number of Christians or of 
martyrs. Even if the passage were believed 
to be an interpolation, no one would call it 
a scandalous interpolation, and, as far as 
we know, no one is now at the trouble to 
regard it as an interpolation at all. It is 








‘or Juno. 





different with the passage in Tacitus ; but 
here again objection has been brought 
against its genuineness, not because its 
statements are improbable, but because jt 
employs words in senses not found elsewhere 
in Tacitus, and because it contains nop. 
Tacitean constructions. Still more incorrect 
is the statement in regard to Pliny. The 
tenth book of his letters had scarcely ap- 
peared when doubts were raised as to its 
genuineness, and the first editor of the 
complete edition enters in his preface into 
an elaborate defence of it against its im. 
pugners. 

The rest of the books of the work are 
occupied with Latin Christianity and pagan. 
ism. Nearly all the chapters are special 
studies of individual books or writers: the 
‘De Pallio’ of Tertullian, the ‘ Octavius’ of 
Minucius Felix, the early writings and the 
‘De Civitate’ of Augustine, Commodian, 
Juvencus, Paulinus of Nola, Ausonius, 
Prudentius, Claudian, Symmachus, Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus, Macrobius, Orosius, Sal- 
vian, portions of Jerome, and a few other 
Latin writers. As long as M. Boissier keeps 
close to the impressions which these writings 
produce on him, and the traits of literature 
and society with which they supply hin, 
his articles are admirable; but when he 
deviates into wider questions of literary 
history it becomes apparent that his in- 
quiries have not been extended sufficiently. 
Thus he seems to know almost nothing 
about the recent investigations which have 
been made as to the date of the ‘ Octavius’ 
of Minucius Felix, and for very slight 
reasons maintains that it was written about 
the year 215 A.v. 

Throughout the work there are several 
ideas which continually recur. Indeed, the 
special aim of most of M. Boissier’s articles 
may be said to be to show that Roman 
education was pagan, and continued to hold 
sway in cultivated men after they became 
Christians, and that thus the Christianity 
of the fourth century was a blending of 
pagan and Christian ideas. In harmony 
with this opinion he supposes that the con- 
tributions which Christians made to litera- 
ture, such as the poems of Prudentius, were 
of great value in attracting men of culture 
to Christianity, and that they prepared the 
way for that union of Greek wisdom and 
art with Christian doctrine on which modern 
civilization reposes. 

There is much truth in what he says on 
this topic ; but his utterances are too vague 
to satisfy the critical mind. He nowhere 
states what he deems the pagan elements 
which he regards as permeating Roman 
education. Boys of modern times read 
Homer and Virgil; but no one imagines 


these writers will lead them to worship Zeus 
What constitutes the difference 
between the Roman boy of the fourth cen- 
tury and the English boy of the nineteenth? 
And this question connects itself with an- 
other to which M. Boissier continually refers, 
but which he also leaves unanswered, Viz., 
What did the paganism of the pagan of the 
fourth century consist in? There cannot be 
a doubt that the philosophical pagan no 
longer believed in the gods of his ancestors, 
nor in the mythological stories regarding 
them. He deemed it right that each citizen 
should follow the customs of his own city 
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and offer the usual sacrifices. But he held 
at the same time that citizens of different 
places, while offering worship in different 
forms, were worshipping the same divine 
ower. And did not many of these pagans 
think that the Christians also might worship 
the Divine Being in their own way, only 
that they should not insist that others should 
follow their way? It is equally certain that 
there were many Christians in the fourth 
century who differed almost in no respect 
from these philosophic pagans. While con- 
yinced that Christianity was right, would 
they not have acknowledged that philosophic 
aganism is not far wrong? M. Boissier 
night have thrown light on these interesting 
roblems; but his own mind was in too 
fluctuating a state. In his early articles he 
looks upon paganism and Christianity as 
keenly antagonistic forces. He sets down 
a panegyrist as necessarily a pagan, though 
his expressions in regard to the Divine Being 
are peculiarly Christian, because there is no 
definite acknowledgment of Christianity in 
his oration. In the later articles, after he 
has studied Symmachus and Macrobius, his 
tone is different, and he sees that a philo- 
sophic pagan and a philosophic Christian 
night find many points of agreement and 
night feel no bitter antagonism. 

There is one aspect of the question which 
M. Boissier has overlooked entirely, and 
which would have been brought prominently 
before him if he had studied the Greek 
Some of the Chris- 
tians who condemned the reading of the 
pagan writers did so, not because the writers 
taught paganism, but because the reading 


they were hostile to art in literature because 
they considered it to be false and inconsis- 
tent with that straightforward exhibition of 
the truth which they deemed the only 
legitimate method of persuading mankind. 
Through oversight of these facts M. Boissier 
nisinterprets some of the works which he 
has expounded. Thus Commodian does 
not mean by zgnari and rudes, as M. Boissier 
assumes, the illiterate, but those who were 
ignorant of the truths of Christianity. 

As is usual in writers who devote the 
largest portion of their energy to style, and 
oly a small portion to ascertaining the 
exact truth, there is a considerable amount 
of exaggeration and perversion in M. 
Boissier’s work, notably in transferring 
the thoughts of others into his own lan- 
guage. ‘This is especially seen in his ren- 
derings and paraphrases of passages from 
ancient writers. We may take two instances, 
me from his translation of a passage in 
Zosimus and one from a paraphrase of a pas- 
aagein Jerome. An Egyptian, Zosimus tells 
us, who had an interview with Constantine, 
assured him wdoyns dpaptddos dvaiperixyy 
dae rv TOV xpurriavav Sd€av. M. Boissier 
thus translates :—‘‘ qu’il n’y avait point de 
faute qui ne ptit étre remise par les sacre- 
nents de la religion chrétienne.” Here the 
troduction of the sacraments is unnecessary 
ad incorrect. Jerome says, in his ‘De 
Viris Iustribus,’ “Tertullianus presbyter 
tune demum primus post Victorem et 
Apollonium Latinorum ponitur.”’ M. Boissier 
jaraphrases these words thus :— 

“Saint Jéréme dit positivement que Ter- 
tullien était le premier des chrétiens qui efit 


Apollodore, qui avait prononcé une apologie du 
christianisme devant le sénat.” : 

Jerome says nothing about Tertullian being 
the first to write Latin after Victor and 
Apollonius, but that he places him in his 
work first after these. It is doubtful 
whether in mentioning Minucius Felix after 
this Jerome had formed any idea of his date, 
or had any regard to the exact chronological 
order. ‘‘Apollodore” is a mistake for Apollo- 
nius. M. Boissier is also very careless in 
his references. He does not tell us from 
what part of Zosimus the above passage is 
taken, and he frequently omits all references. 
When he does give them, they are not 
always accurate. He cites books of the 
Codex Theodosianus that do not exist; he 
calls the Roman lawyer Paullus, Paulinus, 
and falls into similar errors. They are all 
slight, and seem the result of carelessness 
or indifference. But with all its faults it is 
a charming work, full of beautiful thoughts 
beautifully expressed. 








The Song of Dermot and the Earl: an Old 





French Poem. "Edited, with Literal Trans- 
lation and Notes, a Facsimile, and a Map, 
by Goddard Henry Orpen. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tus Old French historical poem is the 











‘it en latin, aprés le pape Victor, auteur de 


identical text which Fr. Michel printed in 
London in 1837, with a preface by Th. 
Wright, under the title of ‘The Conquest 
of Ireland.’ The manuscript at Lambeth 
Palace, which alone has preserved the story, 
having lost its first and last pages, the title 
or initial rubric and the colophon exist no 
more, and it has been necessary to invent 
a title. That which the new editor has 
adopted is founded on the hypothesis that 
the manuscript, when complete, opened with 
the words Ja chanson Dermot et le comte, that 
is to say, the ‘Song of Dermot and the 
Earl.’ But this is doubtful. It was not 
usual to give the title of ‘‘chanson” to a 
poem in octosyllabic verse which certainly 
was never meant to be sung. We think 
that the introductory title should rather 
have run thus, cz commence V’estoire (or le 
conte) de roi Dermot, or words to this effect. 
Although it must be confessed that this 
poem has little literary merit, it is very 
interesting from an historical point of view. 
It gives us a truthful picture of the dealings 
of the Anglo-Normans and the Irish from 
the landing of the former in Ireland in 1169 
till about the year 1176, when the manu- 
script suddenly stops short, leaving us at 
a loss to see how far the poem extended, 
and at what point it stopped. Opinions 
may vary as to the date of the composition, 
and it is natural that it should be so when 
one considers that the opening pages, in 
which the author must have spoken of the 
conditions under which he commenced his 
work, have been lost. The first verses of 
the MS. show us the author mentioning a 
certain Morice Regan, interpreter (latinzer) 
to the King Dermot, as his authority. But 


as the beginning of the poem is missing 
the réle of this Morice Regan is not very 
clear, and has been differently understood. 
Mr. Orpen thinks that the Norman poet 
found himself in personal communication 
with this Morice Regan, and received from 


quelques opuscules sur la Paques, et le sénateur } 


ing King Dermot. Still, as these events 
took place in 1169 and during the five or 
six years following, and as, according to 
; Mr. Orpen, the poem itself was not com- 
| posed till about 1229, we are called upon to 
_ assume that Morice Regan had waited a very 
long time, and had reached an advanced © 
age, before communicating to the minstrel 
of his choice the recita] of the adventures in 
which he had probably taken part in his 
youth. It may be so, but another supposi- 
tion might prove more probable, viz., the 
existence of an intermediary between Morice 
Regan and our Anglo-Norman poet—one 
who had seen Morice Regan, and who may 
have retailed, possibly in Latin, the story of 
the adventurous expedition which was the 
origin of this poem, only the fragments of 
which are preserved at Lambeth. One thing 
is certain, that the poem is of much later 
date than the events which it recounts. Mr. 
Orpen points out certain historical allusions, 
from which it appears that it must have 
been written about the year 1229, or a little 
before that date. But we should be almost 
tempted to place it later still, for the lan- 
guage and versification present certain 
peculiarities which did not become frequent 
in Anglo-Norman poetry till towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The 
manuscript itself, of which one can judge by 
the excellent collotype which accompanies 
the edition, belongs to the second half of 
that century. 

The edition is highly creditable to its 
author. It is certainly the best specimen 
of Old French editing which has issued, up 
to the present time, from the English press. 
It contrasts most advantageously with the 
publications of the same kind which have 
been produced of late years in the collection 
of the Master of the Rolls. Mr. Orpen, 
without being a professional philologist, 
knows enough of French philology to trans- 
late most faithfully an often difficult text, 
and to correct in the notes the frequent 
inaccuracies of the manuscript. There are, 
of course, passages which have been mis- 
understcod, but on the whole the work of 
Mr. Orpen is a great improvement on that 
of the previous editor. It would be out of 
place to make here what the Germans call 
a recension of the whole text, but we may 
mention two or three mistakes, just to 
show that we have carefully considered this 
new edition. In 1. 385 “ Pur se rendre 
le voleit” is wrongly translated as ‘He 
wished him to submit.” Rendre is from 
the Latin redimere; it must be corrected 
into ‘‘Pur ce que rendre,” &c., and trans- 
lated ‘‘ Because he wanted him to pay 
ransom.” In 1. 893 in place of partir the : 
rhyme requires aler. Line 395 is wrongly 
translated, ‘‘If he was liberated then”’; read 
‘“‘S’il iert delivere [u] nun,” and translate 
‘“‘ Whether he were liberated or not.” 

But the main fault in this edition is a too 
strict adherence to the letter of the manu- 
script. Mr. Orpen aims at reproducing the 
Lambeth copy even in its most obvious 
blunders, for the correction of which one 
has to hunt up the notes. We are not 
alluding to the spelling, which Mr. Orpen 
has done well to respect, though it is often 
incorrect ; but we object especially to a false 
division of words, which, being in_ itself 
quite without interest, might as well have 
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him a connected relation of events concern- 


been reformed. ‘Thus, in v. 15, ‘‘Amale 
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francs, hailes chiches” (‘‘ He loved the 
generous and hated the mean”), we should 
~ have written ‘‘Ama le{s] francs, hai les 
chiches.” The division of words in MSS. is 
never regular as it is in printing; no con- 
clusion, therefore, in paleeography or philo- 
logy is to be deduced from the fact that 
the copyist has written havles instead of 
hai les. A few words in the preface or a 
page of facsimile would have sufficed to 
acquaint the reader with these clumsy joins, 
which might with advantage have been 
omitted from the printed text. At the 
same time we should not have hesitated 
to indicate all proper names by capital 
letters, and to distinguish the ¢ from the wu. 
The glossary is compiled with intelligence, 
and rectifies in several places the dic- 
tionary of M. Godefroy. But in the pre- 
sent chaotic state of French lexicography 
it is not to be wondered at if the editor 
has missed the real meaning of some words. 
For example, en arvele is plainly identical 
with en arvaire, of which many examples 
exist in the sense of ‘‘in trouble,”’ ‘“‘in em- 
barrassment.” This edition, which will be 
valuable to philologists, has been princi- 
pally designed for historians. It includes 
a commentary in which all the historical 
and geographical questions to which the 
poem gives rise are elucidated with perfect 
judgment. 








LAW BOOKS. 

The Law of Husband and Wife. By Charles 
Crawley, M.A. (Clowes & Sons.)—This book 
is the most comprehensive and valuable one on 
the law of husband and wife with which we are 
acquainted. The body of the work is divided 
into six parts, which are preceded by an intro- 
ductory chapter. In the introductory chapter 
Mr. Crawley gives an outline of the history of 
the branch of law in question, including an 
account of the rise and growth of the equitable 
doctrine of ‘‘ separate estate,” one of the most 
interesting and remarkable examples of ‘‘ judge- 
made ” law which English jurisprudence affords. 
The introductory chapter also contains a good 
deal of useful information as to the laws of 
France, Italy, Germany, and other countries 
affecting the relation of husband and wife. 
Part I. treats of ‘‘ Status and Personal Rights,” 
and comprises chapters on ‘‘ The Constitution 
and Nature of Marriage,” ‘‘ Matrimonial Domi- 
cile,” ‘‘ Unity of Person” and its consequences, 
&ec.; Part II. of ‘‘ Rights in relation to Pro- 
perty,” and comprises, among other things, 
chapters upon the rights of husbands and 
wives over their own and over each other’s 
property, ‘“‘The Restraint on Anticipation,” 
wills of married women, the execution of 
powers by them, and mortgages by hus- 
band and wife of the wife’s real property ; 
Part III. of the civil obligations, both ante 
and post nuptial, of the husband and wife 
respectively ; Part IV. of ‘‘ Dealings inter se,” 
including settlements, separation deeds, and 
gifts; Part V. of civil and criminal pro- 
ceedings by, against, and between husbands 
and wives; and Part VI. of the effect of 
matrimonial decrees. These parts are followed 
by a chapter containing a ‘‘Summary ” of the 
law of husband and wife. There are four 
appendices, in the first three of which are dis- 
cussed certain equitable doctrines, still in full 
force, as to a wife’s property under certain cir- 
cumstances. The fourth appendix contains a 
large number of statutes and parts of statutes 
relating to the subject of the work and to the 
custody of children. A very full and accurate 
index completes the book. Few branches of 
law have in recent times undergone greater 
change than that with which the work deals. 





But even now it may still be regarded as 
in a state of transition It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find it characterized by numerous 
anomalies and inconsistencies, to which Mr. 
Crawley in his introductory chapter calls atten- 
tion. It is not improbable that ere long certain 
parts of it may undergo further statutory altera- 
tion and amendment, and that some of the 
equitable principles so carefully introduced by 
equity judges in the supposed interest of married 
women—the ‘‘ restraint on anticipation,” for 
instance—may be greatly modified or swept 
away altogether. We think Mr. Crawley’s book 
will be found of great service by persons who 
may use it merely as a book of reference, and 
also by those whose aim is to make a thorough 
study of the law of husband and wife. The 
only adverse criticism we have to offer upon it 
is as to certain somewhat long sentences in the 
introductory chapter, which might with advan- 
tage be broken up into shorter ones. 
Handbook for Employers and Employed. By 
Almaric Rumsey. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—The 
Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, as applicable to 
England, Ireland, and Wales. With Decisions, 
Notes, and Explanations. By R. M. Minton- 
Senhouse. (Horace Cox.)—Mr. Rumsey’s work 
treats of a wide subject, or rather of several 
subjects. It consists of two parts, Part I. dealing 
with ‘‘ Domestic Servants and Servants Gener- 
ally,” and Part II. with ‘‘ Modern Labour Legis- 
lation.” In Part I. the legal relations between 
masters, ‘‘ as distinguished from large employers 
of labour,” and their servants are succinctly but 
clearly discussed. Among other chapters there 
is one on the giving ‘‘ of a servant’s character,” 
and also one on ‘‘ Legacies to Servants as affect- 
ing Right to Wages.” The last - mentioned 
chapter is based on an old equitable doctrine 
which has been stated in the following words: 
‘*Tf one, being indebted to another in a sum 
of money, does by his will give him a sum of 
money as great as, or greater than, the debt, 
without taking any notice at all of the debt, this 
shall, nevertheless, be in satisfaction of the 
debt, so that he shall not have both the debt 
and the legacy.” Mr. Rumsey thinks that this 
doctrine applies to servants to whom wages are 
due, equally with any other creditor. There is, 
however, grave reason for doubting the correct- 
ness of this view. There is not, we believe, 
any reported decision directly in point. What 
authority there is in the way of obiter dicta 
seems to be adverse to Mr. Rumsey’s view. It 
has been decided that the rule above mentioned 
does not apply to a legacy given toa person to 
whom the testator was indebted on an account 
current ; and the better opinion seems to be 
that a legacy to a servant to whom wages are 
due (the amount due varying from day to day) 
stands on a similar footing. Part II. of Mr. 
Rumsey’s book treats succinctly of several sub- 
jects, including, among others, the Arbitration 
(Masters and Workmen) Acts, the Truck Acts, 
the Factory and Workshop Acts, the Trade 
Union Acts, the Employers and Workmen 
Act, 1875, the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
and the Payment of Wages in Public-houses Pro- 
hibition Act, 1883. In an appendix, forming 
about one-third of the entire book, sections, not 
summarized in the body of the work, of various 
Acts are set out; and another appendix com- 
prises the Rules of Court framed under the 
Employers and Workmen Act, 1875.—The work 
of Mr. Minton-Senhouse is of much narrower 
scope than that of Mr. Rumsey, being confined 
to a consideration of the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880. His object has been ‘*‘ to elucidate 
the difficult sections of the Act, and to epito- 
mize, in the briefest manner compatible with 
clearness and accuracy, the effect of the cases 
decided upon it.” The work comprises an in- 
troduction in which the principles applicable 
at common law to ‘‘common employment,” 
including the operation of the maxim Volenti 
non fit injuria, are considered ; a chapter in 
which the various sections of the Act and the 





judicial decisions upon them are discussed - 
chapters entitled “‘Workmen,” ‘ Employers, 4 
‘* Negligence,” &c.; a chapter on ‘‘ Lord Camp. 
bell’s Act”; and a final chapter in which the 
Employers’ Liability Act is given in extensg 
The work is a handy book of reference on the 
subject of which it treats. The Act itself wil] 
it is hoped, soon undergo that amendment 
which it has long been felt to require, but 
which Parliament, for lack of time, has not 
been able to give it. When passed it was 
limited in duration till December 31st, 1897 
and has, since that day, been kept on foot by 
** Expiring Laws Continuance Acts.” 


An Exposition of English Law by English 
Judges. Compiled for the Use of Layman and 
Lawyer from the most recent Decisions(1886-91), 
By John Alexander Neale, D.C.L. (Clowes & 
Sons. )—-The nature of this work will be gathered 
from the following extract from the preface. 
The method pursued ‘‘has been to take the 
most modern reported decisions and to extract 
from them the authoritative statements of our 
judges on various points of law as they arise, so 
that the reader may have before him, not an 
imperfect commentary upon the law, but the 
law itself; and so by degrees to place in the 
English reader’s hands a complete, concise, and 
intelligible digest of the law of his own country, 
saving him from recourse to musty storehouses, 
and enabling him to draw for himself as out of 
a well pure and undefiled.” The author has, 
accordingly, selected and arranged in alphabetical 
order some 600 topics which, within the five 
years ending with last year, have been the sub- 
jects of judicial decision. In each instance the 
name of the case is given, together with an 
extract, usually a short one, from the judgment. 
The following extract will illustrate the plan of 
the work :-—‘‘ Will, Undue Influence. Wingrove 
v. Wingrove, 11 P(robate) D(ivision), 82. To 
be undue influence in the eye of the law there 
must be coercion...... It is not sufficient to estab- 
lish that a person has the power unduly to over- 
bear. It is necessary also to prove that in the 
particular case that power was exercised. The 
President (Sir J. Hannen).” The author's plan 
of arrangement is, in some instances, peculiar. 
For example, under the heading ‘‘ Oaths Act, 
1888,” we have several passages referring to 
obiter dicta. The object and use, again, of some 
of the extracts are not apparent to us. For 
instance, under the general heading above men- 
tioned we find, under a sub-heading entitled 
‘*Trade Dishonesty,” the following passage :— 
““In re Wood’s Trade Mark, Wood v. Lambert 
and Butler, 32 Ch. D., 264. If practices of this 
description are as common as they are alleged 
to be, the name of an English manufacturer or 
merchant will cease to be an honourable one, 
and will carry with it, not notions of honesty 
and fair dealing, but of covin, fraud, and deceit.” 
Without knowing something of the practices 
referred to, we cannot see that these words are 
calculated to be helpful either legally or morally 
to any one. The author informs us that the 
work is ‘‘an instalment of what, if it meets 
with a favourable reception and the reader be 
not too much cloyed with fat meat, will, it is 
hoped, in due course follow.” Lovers of “ fat 
meat ” will doubtless feel cheered by the 
prospect of the banquet here promised them. 


Church Law: being a Concise Dictionary of 
Statutes, Canons, Regulations, and Decided Cases 
affecting Clergyand Laity. By Benjamin White- 
head. (Stevens & Sons.)—The words ‘‘ Church 
Law ” do not adequately describe the nature of 
this book. It is a dictionary alphabetically 
arranged of ecclesiastical subjects, comprising, 
in addition to a good deal of Church law, much 
interesting information respecting persons and 
things ecclesiastical, from archbishops and ad- 
vowsons to acolytes and vestments. It is clearly 
and tersely written, and will be of use to the 
laity as well as to the clergy. Its practical 
value to some persons would have been increas 
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sf the # author had, in connexion with each sub- 
iect, indicated the sources where further in- 
formation could be obtained. 

Education: a Manual of Practical Law. By 
James Williams, B.C.L. (Black.)—The title of 
this work does not suggest an adequate idea of 
the nature of the contents. The writer has, as 
he says, ‘attempted to bring together a mass 
of information which must have hitherto been 
sought in many different books.” The reader 
will realize the truth of this remark when he 
finds that the work contains, among a good 
many other chapters, one giving an historical 
account of the English universities ; a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Higher Education,” giving an account 
of grammar schools, public schools, and_en- 
dowed schools; a chapter on ‘‘ Elementary Edu- 
cation,” treating of education in connexion with 
elementary schools, pauper schools, factories 
and mines, canal boats, reformatories, industrial 
schools, &c. ; and chapters on technical educa- 
tion and the education of women. A good 
many reported cases are shortly noticed, some 
of which do not seem to have much connexion 
with the subject of education. The chapter on 
“The Married Woman as Teacher,” and that 
on ‘‘The Infant as Teacher,” appear in the one 
case to be more suitable for a work on the law 
of husband and wife, and in the other for a work 
on the law of infants. The book does, however, 
contain a great deal of information likely to 
interest both laymen and lawyers, particularly 
the former. 


The Law Reports of the Incorporated Council 
of Law Reporting for England and Wales. 
Digest of Cases, together with a Digest of the 
Important Statutes from Michaelmas Term, 1865, 
to Trinity Sittings, 1890, inclusive. 3 vols. 
(Clowes & Sons.)—The first volume of this im- 

rtant work comprises, among other things, 
(1) A Table of the Cases in the Digest ; (2) A 
List of Cases followed, overruled, or specially 
considered ; (3) A List of the Statutes specially 
referred to; and (4) A Table of Titles, Sub- 
titles, and Cross-References. The second and 
third volumes contain the Digest, which extends 
to 7,376 columns, each page containing two 
columns. The cases digested amount in round 
numbers to about 28,000, and are comprised in 
about 180 volumes of Reports. To the latter 
each year sees an addition of some eight volumes. 
A very important feature of the work is the 
Digest of Statutes which it includes. The 
notices of statutes are most conveniently pre- 
fixed to the digest of the decisions upon the 
matter to which the statutes relate. The work 
is indispensable to the practising lawyer, and 
will be a great boon to those whose means do 
not enable them to provide themselves with a 
complete set of the Law Reports. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


Rockingham Castle and the Watsons. By C. 
Wise. (London, Stock ; Kettering, Goss.)—As 
in all other kinds of literature, there are not only 
two extremes in family histories, the very good 
and the very bad, but many that hold a middle 
position: ‘‘Ower bad for blessing, and ower 
gude for banning.” ‘To this great middle class 
Mr. Wise’s book must be relegated. The 
author seems to have had unrestricted access 
towhat is understood to be a most important 
series of family records, and has produced some 
interesting papers therefrom; but when we 
consider what Rockingham Forest and Castle 
were in the Middle Ages, and contemplate the 
history of the Watson family, which, though it 
does not become notable till the very end of the 
Plantagenet time, has contrived for upwards of 
t! centuries to make itself memorable, we 
fannot but feel that much more might have 
been done. It is, however, but fair to say that 
Mr. Wise has not confined himself to the 
Rockingham archives. The British Museum and 
the Public Record Office have been laid under 


been left for future inquirers to bring to light. 
As a handbook and guide to inquirers the 
volume will be of service, but it cannot be 
considered a fitting history of either the domain 
or the race. Rockingham Forest was in early 
times of vast extent. We do not think that its 
earliest limits have ever been carefully made 
out, though it is pretty certain that materials 
exist for doing so. There no doubt was a time 
when it was connected with the other great 
forest of Sherwood, as that was with Hatfield 
Chace: so that the deer might roam from the 
Yorkshire Ouse to within a bow-shot of Stamford 
and Peterborough. We must not, however— 
with memories of what we have been told of 
woodland zones of America and Africa before 
our mind—dream of this great forest as though 
it were all dense woodland. No doubt there 
were long stretches where the trees were as 
thick as in a larch plantation, but very much 
of it was like a modern park. There were 
long stretches of green pasture studded here 
and there with trees. Here the cattle and 
swine of the villagers roamed, for there were 
villages—true towns in the original sense of 
the word—dotted about in every one of our 
English forests. From a very early time the 
forests of England have been dwindling. There 
were many reasons for this. As the population 
increased, there was a strong desire on the part 
of the villagers to take in more land. This was 
often winked at by the local authorities, and 
sometimes directly permitted by the Crown. It 
would be most instructive if we could have a 
series of maps of the English forests as they 
have existed in different reigns from the days 
of the Conqueror to the present, when the last 
poor remains are now at length cared for asa 
valuable national treasure. From the time of 
the Restoration till almost within human 
memory the royal forests were scandalously 
mismanaged, and in more than one instance 
large tracts were appropriated as private property 
to which the holders had neither legal nor 
moral right. In 1702 information was sent to 
Godolphin, the Lord Treasurer, saying that one 
person had in possession grounds in Rocking- 
ham Forest (which rightly belonged to the 
Crown) which were worth, including the timber, 
50,000/. Notwithstanding this, which looks 
like a clear case of fraud, little seems to have 
been done ; for ninety years after we are told 
that the whole forest was gradually slipping 





out of the possession of the Crown. In 1817 
the royal forests were vested in commissioners, 
and the old cumbrous and inefficient machinery 
swept away. This was a most wise reform, but 
it has led to the disforesting of nearly all our 
old royal domains. This has been a great mis- 
take. We do not doubt that viewed merely as 
a question of money the step has been wise, but 
no one can doubt now that if a portion of Rock- 
ingham Forest had been preserved as a park and 
pleasure-ground for Eastern and Middle Eng- 
land far greater good would have been pro- 
duced than we shall ever derive from the small 
addition that the sale has made to the national 
capital. ‘‘The once celebrated Forest of 
Rockingham,” Mr. Wise says, 

‘is now represented by detached woods, more or 
less extensive...... Of these. King’s Wood and the 
various coppices still remaining on the east of the 
road between Great Oakley and Rockingham will 
perhaps furnish the tourist with the best illustration 
of what much of the forest district used to be— 
open, picturesque glades, with, at intervals, land 

covered with timber trees, and a thick undergrowth. 
Near to King’s Wood he will find a good example of 
an old Forest lodge, Benefield, now a farmhouse. 

The moat is still seen on three sides of it. Originally 

it must have been capable of offering an obstinate 

resistance to an attack, in the times when an Eng- 

lishman’s house was literally his castle.” 

Scattered through Mr. Wise’s volume there are 

many family letters, wills, and inventories, 

which we are grateful to him for having printed. 

The will of Edward Watson of Lyddington, exe- 


quests the testator leaves something to-‘‘ the 
priour and co’vent of Newstede super Ancoline.” 
The editor indicates by a query that he is not 
sure whether he has read the p'ace-name aright. 
He certainly has not done so. There were 
several religious houses called Newstead, as the 
index to the ‘ Monasticon’ testifies, but there 
cannot be a doubt that the Newstead here 
meant is the little Gilbertine house which stood 
in the parish of Cadney, near Brigg, in Lincoln- 
shire. It was called Newstead on Ancholme, 
and stood, we believe, on the margin of that 
sluggish stream until comparatively recent days, 
when it was improved by the hand of man into 
the semblance of a Dutch canal. An extract 
from another sixteenth century will is given, in 
which the testator leaves certain lands to the 
poor of Brampton, the rents to be paid quarterly 
to his trustees at the north porch of Brampton 
Church, and the money to be distributed every 
Good Friday at his tomb. 

The History of Boxley Parish. By J. Cave- 
Browne. (Maidstone, the Author.)-——Mr. Cave- 
Browne has on several occasions added to the 
store of books pertaining to topography. As a 
compiler he is welcome, for it is useful to have 
the main facts relating to a parish, a manor, or 
even a single old historic house, brought to- 
gether for future reference, especially when, as 
seems to be the case in the volume before us, a 
reasonable amount of accuracy has been secured ; 
but we can on no account consent to give to 
Mr. Cave-Browne the name of historian. That 
honourable title belongs only to one who is in a 
condition to see the growth of society in per- 
spective, and of this faculty there is in the 
volume before us hardly any sign. Whether 
in the eleventh or the sixteenth century, the 
Victorian era is ever before us. The statement, 
for instance, that the ascetic idea was the cause 
—the sole cause, as is implied—of the origin 
of monastic houses in this country, shows an 
almost entire absence of the power of compre- 
hending the hopes and desires of men of past 
days. No doubt asceticism was a factor in their 
growth, but in the rise of almost every one of 
the religious orders we find coupled therewith 
a desire of doing good to those who remained 
battling with the world, and without the shelter 
which, in times of violence, the cloister afforded. 
The amount of secular business in which monks 
and even nuns engaged is a proof that the ideal 
of the monastic life was not that of mere retire- 
ment from the conflicts of the world. This is 
not by any means the only fault we have to find. 
Is Mr. Cave-Browne really sure that when Pope 
Innocent III., to use the author’s own language, 
“relieved all Cistercian abbeys of the obligation 
to pay tithes,” he was actuated solely by a desire 
to ‘‘ fortify these outposts of the ecclesiastical 
army of Rome’? In the first place, Mr. Cave- 
Browne might have called to mind that certain 
councils, in which the monastic bodies were by 
no means powerful, had legislated in the direc- 
tion of relieving some of the religious orders of 
that impost ; and secondly, that it is by no means 
certain that an act of this kind was calculated to 
strengthen the Papal power, for to the degree 
that it gratified the regulars it must, from the 
nature of things, have irritated the parochial 
clergy, besides which it is aftirmed with singular 
unanimity by students of history whose voices 
command the highest respect, whether the lines 
on which they work be Protestant, Roman, or 
purely secular, that the third Innocent was the 
most powerful of the Roman Pontiffs. This we 
ourselves believe to be capable of something 
which amounts very nearly to demonstration. 
In his person culminated aJl those forces, 
mystic, religious, and secular, which for long 
ages had tended to exalt the Bishops of Rome 
above secular princes. Innocent was, to apply 
the words of Hobbes, ‘‘the ghost of the dead 
Roman Empire” as well as the alleged _suc- 
cessor of the fisherman of the Galilean 
lake. It is hardly likely, therefore, that 
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he, who had acquired the plenitude of power, to 
make so very small a move for the sake of add- 
_ ing to an authority which, as far as Western 
Christendom was concerned, was all pervading. 
Mr. Cave-Browne writes as if he thought the 
title ‘‘servus servorum Dei” had been invented 
by Innocent. He might as well attribute to 
George III. the invention of the ‘‘ ambitious 
and haughty ” title of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.” 
The Roman bishops, as is well known, had been 
entitled ‘‘Servant of the servants of God”’ as 
early as the days of the first Gregory. Mr. 
Cave-Browne is more of a genealogist and bio- 
grapher than an historian. His account of the 
family of Wiat, which was long connected with 
Boxley, is decidedly good. We wish he had 
expanded it more fully. He has, however, given 
a tabular pedigree, which will be found useful 
by future investigators of the history of that 
ancient and honourable race. The Rood of 
Grace—or Holy Rood of Boxley, as it has been 
called—furnishes the author with an apt text for 
discoursing on monastic cheats. He has col- 
lected nearly all the sixteenth century accounts 
of this strange figure. That there was a crucifix 
with machinery concealed within by which the 
eyes and jaws could be moved is not denied. 
Father Bridgett and others have, however, main- 
tained that these contrivancés were not made 
for purposes of deception. To us it seems that 
at present there is not suflicient evidence before 
the world for a confident opinion. Worldly- 
minded men, greedy of money, were quite likely 
to cheat simple-minded pilgrims by pretended 
wonders. On the other hand, the discovery 
was made at a time when it would be useful to 
Henry VIII., and we are by no means inclined 
to accept the testimony of William Lambarde 
and the rest as plain truth told without exagge- 
ration. Mr. Cave-Browne speaks of De Dominis, 
the Archbishop of Spalato, as ‘‘that convicted 
impostor and Popish spy.” These are hard 
words, not justified by the facts of the case. 
Marc Antonio de Dominis was a man of unstable 
nature, but there seems to be good reason for 
believing that in his various changes he was not 
moved by mercenary motives. 


Lancashire: Brief Historical and Descriptive 
Notes. By Leo H. Grindon. (Seeley & Co.)— 
This well-printed and nicely illustrated volume 
contains the reprints of a number of papers on 
Lancashire which appeared in the Portfolio for 
_ 1881. They deserved reproduction as Mr. Grin- 

don’s style is pleasant, and the matter, if not 
altogether new, is presented to us in an attrac- 
tive form. The author is at home among the 
industries of the county, and is well acquainted 
with its chief cities—Manchester and Liverpool. 
Hetouchesalsoupon theinland and coast scenery, 
and upon the castles, churches, and halls. .There 
is nothing, however, about any of the distin- 
guished natives, and throughout the volume 
there is a thinness and meagreness of detail 
of which Mr. Grindon himself is well aware. 
To make one or two slight criticisms: we do 
not like the epithet ‘‘ tireless,” which is applied 
to Bishop Fraser ; and surely it is high time to 
discard the old-fashioned belief that the city of 
York was the birthplace of Constantine I. 


Lectures on the History of S. John Baptist 
Church and Parish in the City of Chester. By 
the Rev. S. Cooper Scott, Vicar. (Chester, 
Phillipson & Golder.)—These are the annals of 
an ancient and very interesting parish drawn 
chiefly from the churchwardens’ books, a source 
of information which has been too much neg- 
lected. Mr. Scott has told his tale with con- 
siderable skill and humour, and we do not 
wonder at the desire of his parishioners that 
the lectures which they heard with so much 
pleasure themselves should be made public. We 
wish that every parish had a similar chronicle 
to show. Every one who remembers the ancient 
tower of St. John’s Church must regret its de- 
struction, and no one should leave Chester with- 
out paying a visit to the building that remains. 





We should like to suggest to Mr. Scott the 
materials for another series of lectures. Let 
him take the registers of his parish and draw 
from them in chronological sequence notices of 
the most distinguished of the inhabitants. Wills, 
the records of the city of Chester, newspapers, 
and tradition will give him plenty of illustra- 
tive matter. Mr. Scott has in him the true 
spirit of a chronicler, and we have pleasure in 
suggesting to him a new field of inquiry. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


As a careful and comprehensive study in 
Indian administration Bombay, 1885 to 1890 
(Frowde), deserves abundant praise. It seems 
to have been suggested to its author Sir W. W. 
Hunter by some remarks of Miss Florence 
Nightingale on the need of enlightening the 
public as to the local methods whereby the 
results recorded in the yearly ‘Statements ’ of 
India’s moral and material progress are attained. 
In spite of the yearly administration reports 
from each province, it may be allowed that the 
means of ‘‘ gaining a clear view of the modern 
mechanism of the provincial governments, and 
of their actual impact on the people,” have not 
kept pace with the means of studying the recent 
history and progress of the supreme Government 
of India. Sir W. Hunter’s reasons for selecting 
the western presidency for special treatment are 
set forth briefly in the preface, and at greater 
length in the opening chapter of this book. 
Behind the alleged reasons a cynical reader 
might detect some promptings of personal re- 
gard for the Governor whose praises are so often 
sounded in Sir William’s pages. But there is 
no need for cynicism in connexion with a volume 
which justifies itself on other grounds. The 
Bombay Presidency differs in some noteworthy 
respects from any other province in India. It 
differs markedly in its land revenue system, in 
the character of its component races, in the 
physical aspects of its different sections, in the 
number and diversity of its native states. A 
province which comprises Sind and Gujarat, the 
Maratha country, and the ‘‘ Bombay Carnatic ”’ 
—each division distinct from the rest in lan- 
guage, race, history, brain-power, and physical 
features—suggests a number of administrative 
problems more or less strange to the rulers of 
Northern India and Madras. For dealing with 
the affairs of such a province there must, as the 
author rightly holds, be ‘‘no hard and fast 
system prescribed on @ priori principles from a 
central bureau, butone which is freely susceptible 
of local adaptations to meet local necessities and 
local facts.” One special feature in the Bombay 
system is the crowd of native chiefships, large 
and small, lying in the very heart of our own 
districts, ‘‘and often interspersed among, or 
interlaced with them, in a perplexing and in- 
tricate manner.” ‘These form the subject of a 
separate chapter, in which Sir W. Hunter 
lightens up a mass of statistical details with in- 
teresting sketches of the more noteworthy chiefs 
and princes, and with various shrewd or perti- 
nent reflections by the way. Among the native 
princes of Western India the Gaikwar of Baroda 


| 
| 





takes the first place, not only by right of terri- | 


torial greatness, but as a wise and capable ruler 
who would turn his English training to the best 
account. His great ambition, we are told, is to 
render Baroda a pattern native state :—‘‘ His 
aim is not to have a show capital, with fine 
palaces, hospitals, colleges, a public library, and 
public gardens, although his large revenues and 
careful finance permit him also to enjoy these 
luxuries, but to have his districts well adminis- 
tered and to spread education among his people.” 
At the same time he is careful not to move 
too fast for his own subjects, nor to break away 
from all that is best in native traditions. It is 
pleasant to learn that his home life is pure, and 
that his people are proud of a ruler who delights 
in straightforward dealing, and looks carefull 

after the interests of his state. Of the 187 





Kathiawar chiefs, several are cited as praise- 
worthy specimens of native rulership, improved 
by English training or stimulated by English 
example. Of course, among so many potentates 
Rajput, Maratha, Mohammedan, the differences 
of idiosyncrasy are as great as those in the size 
of their respective fiefs and in the degrees of 
their political dependence on the paramount 
power. The Rajput Thakur of Gondal, for in- 
stance, who represents ‘‘ the new type of chief 
developed by frequent visits to England,” differs 
markedly in some respects from the older- 
fashioned Rajput chief of Morni, and still more 
from the severely orthodox Thakur of Lakhtar, 
A few chiefs, whose names are left in blank, 
belong to less pleasing types of Indian man- 
hood, and have sometimes to be relieved of 
the functions they have failed properly to dis- 
charge. The methods of government in the 
different states vary as greatly as the characters 
of their rulers, from the old Oriental despotism 
wielded by the Talpur Amir of Khairpur in 
Sind to the highly civilized methods now pur- 
sued in Bhaunagar, Gondal, and Junagarh. 
The transit duties, so dear to native rulers, 
have nearly all been abolished in the native 
states of Bombay during Lord Reay’s rule. 
In the chapter on ‘‘The Framework of the 
Bombay Government” the Governor himself is: 
introduced to the reader’s acquaintance by a 
brief review of his Scotch ancestry and previous. 
career in Holland, where his great-grandfather, 
Col. AUneas Mackay, had finally settled down 
and married a Dutch baroness. Sketches are 
also given of Lord Reay’s colleagues in the 
Bombay Council, to whom rather than his. 
Secretariat he looked for advice on all important 
questions. The chapter on education traces 
the educational progress of Bombay from the 
mission schools in the first years of this century 
onwards to the great system of public instruc- 
tion now working steadily throughout the pro- 
vinee. For its latest development that system, 
born in 1854, owes much to the Commission of 
1882, in whose labours Sir W. Hunter himself 
bore a very prominent part. The theory of 
‘* filtration downwards” has finally yielded first 
place to the demand for primary and technical 
instruction, which the late Sir George Campbell 
had strenuously enforced in Bengal. We note, 
by the way, that the Rajkumar College, founded 
under Lord Mayo for the sons of native chiefs 
in Kathiawar, is declining in favour with the 
chiefs themselves, who prefer, if possible, to 
send their sons to England. There is an in- 
structive chapter on the working of the Forest 
Department, and the difficulties which forest 
officers have to encounter in dealing with old 
customary rights and privileges. Fifty pages 
are devoted to the important and_ intricate 
subject of land administration. In most 
parts of Bombay the land-revenue system is a 
kind of compromise between the village system 
of the North-West and the Rayatwari system 
of Madras. For further information, especially 
concerning the improvements effected of recent 
years for the good alike of the cultivators and 
the State, the curious reader should consult the: 
book itself. He will note, among other things, 
the infinite pains taken by our settlement 
officers in concert with the Government to deal 
righteously with all classes who live by the land. 
There is much of interest as well as instruction 
in the remaining chapters of this useful book. 
Those on public works and finance are specially 
noticeable on many grounds. In the chapter 
on excise Sir W. Hunter quotes freely from Sir 
Richard Temple in support of his denial that 


| the taste for strong drinks was introduced into 





India by our countrymen. As a matter of fact, 
Hindus of all classes were accustomed to drink 
wine centuries before an Englishman set foot in 
India. At the same time contact with Europeans 
may have tended to increase the consumption of 
fermented liquor. We wish that the author, in 
treating of the opium duty, could have spoken 
a timely word to the fanatics who would despoil 
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rently less harmful than the gin and whiskey 
consumed at home. In the closing chapter Sir 
W. Hunter sets forth all the pros and cons of the 
long-vexed question as to the political future of 
Sind. In a work which has been put so care- 


fully through the press it is amusing to note a ! 


reference at p. 15 to Forsyth’s ‘ Highlands of 
Central Asia.’ For this little lapsus calami it 
is not the printer who is responsible. It need 
hardly be said that the author has fully suc- 

ed in his attempt to ‘‘give a general view 
of how a great presidency of British India is 
governed in our own day.” 


Tur chief piecein Number Twenty, Mr. Traill’s 
contribution to the ‘‘ Whitefriars Library of Wit 
and Humour ” (Henry & Co.), is a kind of fore- 
cast of the twentieth century. If we understand 
Mr. Traill aright, he has the gloomy foreboding 
that the world will be even more morbid and 
introspective during the next hundred years 
than it is at this end of the nineteenth century. 
The next age, in his view, will have no fixed 
beliefs, but will go through its stages of poetry, 
of criticism, of militarism unsatisfied and in- 
effective, totally devoid of any sense of humour, 
but penetrated with a deadly and benumbing 
earnestness. Such a pessimistic prospect of the 
next hundred years is naturally rather depress- 
ing reading, and if we could believe it to be 
well grounded there would seem to be nothing 
to make us desire a continuation of life. But 
one cannot help remembering that the world 
has before now passed through stages of doubt 
and disbelief and transition like the present, 
but that it has soon passed on to something 
more satisfactory. Man has never for long 
failed to supply his demand for some definite 
purpose in life or some satisfying creed when 
the old purposes or creeds seemed worn out or 
purposeless. For the Romans, wearied out 
with their dynastic wars, it was the government 
of the world :— 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, 
as Virgil sings ; and when that aim appeared 
impossible, Christianity supplied another object 
independent of earthly empire. The working 
out of some such aspiration as Swinburne’s, 

When conquered wrong and conquering right 

Acclaim a world set free, 
may prove to be the task of the next century. 
But perhaps we have been taking Mr. Traill 
too seriously, and have been proving that we 
are guilty of the crowning fault attributed to 
the Twentieth Century—an inability to see a 
joke. So much for the matter of the allegory ; 
as to the form in which it is cast, though 
the idea of the Twentieth Century as a being 
growing up under the supervision of Time is 
happy, it is not very successfully realized. The 
work seems clumsy and hurried, and not ade- 
quately thought out. For example, the juxta- 
position of the Twentieth Century with the 
children of the Twentieth Century is confusing, 
and seems to take away from the point of per- 
sonifying the century. 
written, as is only to be expected from Mr. 
Traill, and some of the incidental verses are 
excellent. This is the precocious baby’s answer 
to its nurse, who tries to soothe it with ‘‘ How 
doth the little busy bee,” &c.:— 

How doth the little bee do this ? 
Why by an impulse blind. 
Cease then to praise good works of such 
An automatic kind. 

Shakspeare, too, as revised for use in the 
twentieth century, is very funny. The book 
also contains some other stories and verses of 
unequal merit. ‘The Great Bastairs Scandal ’ 
and ‘The Protectorate of Porcolongu’ are both 
amusing, but the rest is not of much value. 
We cannot praise the publishers for the manner 
in which the book is bound. 


SEvERAL of the articles in Powltry for the Table 
and Market versus Fancy Fowls (Horace Cox), 
Mr. Tegetmeier’s practical little manual, have 
appeared in the Field, but even these have been 


India ot the revenue gained from a drug appa- | 


much enlarged, while the numerous illustrations 
| have been drawn expressly for the present work. 

The name and high reputation of the author are 

guarantees for thoroughness of treatment, and, 

indeed, the chapters on hatching, rearing, and 
: breeding poultry for the market can hardly be 
rivalled. There are, moreover, two very strong 
points which the author seems to prove. The 
first is that poultry-shows as at present con- 
ducted, by fanciers and for fanciers, have dis- 
tinctly depreciated the breeds of fowls suitable 
for the market, and produced in their stead 
comparatively useless monstrosities. In corro- 


Mr. Punch’s Model Music-Hall Songs and 
Dramas, by F. Anstey (Bradbury, Agnew & 
Co.), is, on the other hand, quite up to date. 
The songs are very smart, but except in the 
quality of the versification they do not appear 
to differ much from the article they are meant 
to satirize. The introductions at the beginning 





of the volume and before each piece are not 
very happy bits of humour. 


The Travelling Companions (Longmans & Co.) 
is more worthy of Mr. Anstey’s reputation. 
It is, as the title-page explains, ‘ta story 
in scenes,” and the interest is well kept up. 





boration of this we may remark that we saw 
quite recently, at a bird-stuffer’s, two celebrated 
**Polish ” prize- winners, which had actually 
died of slow starvation from inability to pick up 
food, owing to their vision being obscured by 
the abnormal development of the feathers on | 
the crest—a great ‘‘ point” with fanciers. This 
is only one of the pernicious results of breeding 
up to the fads of the showman. Mr. Tegetmeier | 
scores his second mark by exposing popular 
fallacies respecting supposed poultry-farms on 
the Continent and their enormous profits. The 
latter need not be discussed, inasmuch as the | 
establishments themselves do not exist; but | 
more must be said of the first, for there is won- 
derful vitality in a lie and credulity is perennial. 
A quarter of a century ago a ridiculous hoax 
was started about a certain poultry establish- 
ment near Paris, where a M. de Sora had the 
power of making hens lay every day in the year, 
by feeding them upon horse-flesh, with the 
result that, commencing with only 300 fowls, 
he succeeded in wintering ‘‘ about 100,000 hens 
and a fair proportion of male birds”; the con- 
sumption of horses for this purpose having | 
been ‘‘at the rate of twenty-two per day for the 
last twelve months.” That this astounding 
statement should be backed up by an F.R.S. 
will surprise no one who remembers the far 
more recent manifestations of ‘‘ Katie King ” 
and her scientific supporter !_ The De Sora hoax 
was fully exposed, but nothing will cure human 
folly, especially when there is a prospect of large 
percentages; so it is not surprising to find 
that only a few years ago a capitalist commenced 
by investing a large sum of money in ‘ plant,” 
and then crossed the Channel expressly to visit 
a poultry establishment ‘‘at Charny, a pictu- 
resque village near Paris,” which had been fully 
described in print, with some ten or a dozen 
engravings and plans. On endeavouring to 
procure a conveyance to Charny he could find 
no one who knew any place of the name near 
Paris; the Geographical Dictionary failed to 
give any aid; the Minister of Agriculture, under 





' and, after due exposure of these phases of 


It is, however, cleverly | 


| specified conditions. 


; book. This is, we believe, 


whose authority this precious account was sup- 
posed to have been originally published, could 
only refer him to the author; and the latter, 
when interrogated, gave the astounding answer, 
‘¢ Monsieur, c’est imagination.” This and similar 
instances make the book exceedingly amusing ; 


credulity, Mr. Tegetmeier proceeds to show how 
a reasonable, but not enormous profit may be | 
derived from keeping poultry under certain | 


THERE has been great activity of late among 
the staff of Punch in republishing their contri- 
butions. Mr. Burnand’s volumes have been 
noticed in these columns from time to time, 
with one or two suggestions which have assailed 
a deaf ear. The New History of Sandford and 
Merton (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) appears by 
itself, not as one of the volumes of Mr. Bur- 
nand’s collected works. It bears the date of 
this year, and has the appearance of a new 
misleading. In 
issuing a reprint of a classic an editor need not 
explain that he is publishing an old book, and 
possibly Mr. Burnand’s work may be famous 
enough to require no explanatory preface. The 
fame of the original is not now what it once 
was, and the fun of the parody inevitably 
appears rather flat. 











The author delights in dealing unmerciful jus- 
tice to despicable characters, but the story 
would have gained if the companions had been 
given some redeeming qualities. 

A READER of The Billsbury Election, and other 
Papers from ‘ Punch’ (Henry & Co.), who had 
not looked at the title-page, would certainly 
pronounce Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s pieces to be 
juvenile exercises in satirical humour, showing 
some familiarity with literature of a similar 
kind, but no original experience of life. ‘The 
Billsbury Election’ is a good réswmé of the 
ordinary jokes on the subject of nursing a con- 


| stituency and going through a contested elec- 


tion. The piece called ‘Modern Types’ would 
have a very smart appearance in a school or 
college magazine ; ‘Among the Amateurs’ is a 
dramatic composition upon the dreadfully 
familiar theme of the conceit of amateur actors ; 
and the volume concludes with a few sets of 
verses which run easily and are very passable, 
but were hardly worth reprinting. 

We have on our table Walter Savage Landor, 
by E. W. Evans (Putnams),—History of the 
Church in Eastern Canada and Newfoundland, 
by the Rev. J. Langtry (8.P.C.K.),—The Phila- 
delphia Magazines and their Contributors, 1741- 
1850, by A. H. Smyth (Philadelphia, Lindsay), 
—A Text-Book of Geometrical Deductions, Book 
II., by J. Blaikie and W. Thomson (Longmans), 


| —Sea-Side and Way-Side, by J. M. Wright 
' (Boston, 


U.S., Heath),—Practical Enlarging, 
by J. A. Hodges (Iliffe),—The Rural Exodus, 
by P. A. Graham (Methuen),—An Highteenth 
Century Chap-Book: the Laird o’ Coul’s Ghost, 
from the Original MS. in the possession of 
the Rev. Dr. Gordon (Stock),—Shelley’s Prin- 
ciples, by H. S. Salt (W. Reeves),—Life’s 
Greatest Possibility (Kegan Paul),—Kate Nigel, 
by M. E. B. Isherwood (Digby & Long),— Who 
are the Disturbers of the Peace of Ewrope ? by J. 
Mac Dargus (Sonnenschein),—Lieut. Christie, 
by J. S. Little (Dundee, Thomson),— What 
was the Verdict? by M. Cosgrove (Simpkin),— 
His Golf-Madness, by G. S. Layard (Low),— 
Edie, the Little Foundling, by L. S. (Digby & 
Long),—The Veil that No One Lifts (Fisher 
Unwin), — Browning's Criticism of Life, by 
W. F. Revell (Sonnenschein),—Deutsch in 
Amerika, by Dr. G. A. Zimmermann: Vol. I., 
Episch - lyrische Poesie (Chicago, Acker- 
mann & Eyller), -— De Norske Stavkirker, by 
Prof. L. Dietrichson, Parts IX. to XIV. (Chris- 


tiania, Cammermeyer), — Cowrs de Grammaire 


| historique de la Langue frangaise: Part L, 


Phonétique, by A. Darmesteter (Paris, Dela- 
grave),—Dialogues on the Efficacy of Prayer, by 
P. Hoult (Chapman & Hall),—The Problem of 
Immortality, by E. Petavel, D.D., translated 
from the French by F. A. Freer (Stock),— 
Beside the Waters of Comfort, compiled by A. 
Giberne (Seeley),—The New Testament and its 
Writers, by the Rev. J. A. M‘Clymont (Black), 
—The Modern Church, Vol. I. (E. W. Allen),— 
The Gospel and the Home, by C. M. Hallett 
(Innes),—Helps to the Study of the Book of 
Common Prayer (Oxford, Clarendon Press),— 
Primary Witness to the Truth of the Gospel, by 
C. Wordsworth, D.D. (Longmans & Co.),— 
Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, by H. 
Lotze, edited by F. C. Conybeare (Sonnen- 
schein),—Sunday Flowers for Sunday Hours, by 
J. Humphreys (S8.S.A.),—Christiamily and In- 
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fallibility, by the Rev. D. Lyons (Longmans), ; 
—Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and | 
Colleges, edited by J. J. S. Perowne, D.D.: | 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, with Notes by 
the Rev. J. J. Lias (Cambridge, University | 
Press). 
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THE TEACHING OF THE NUDE. 





I, 

A Satyr spied a Goddess in her bath, 
Unseen of her attendant nymphs ; none knew. 
Forthwith the creature to his fellows drew, 
And looking backward on the curtained path, 
He strove to tell; he could but heave a breast 
Too full, and point to mouth, with failing leers, 
Vainly he danced for speech, he giggled tears, 
Made as if torn in two, as if tight pressed, 
As if cast prone ; then fetching whimpered tunes 
For words, flung heel and set his hairy flight 
Through forest-hollows, over rocky height. 
The green leaves buried him three rounds of 

moons. 
A senatorial Satyr named what herb 
Had hurried him outrunning reason’s curb, 


II. 
They tell how when that hieaway unchecked, 
To dell returned, he seemed of tempered mood: 
Even as the valley of the torrent rude, 
The torrent now a brook, the valley wrecked. 
In him, to hale him high or cast aheap, 
Goddess and Goatfoot hourly wrestled sore ; 
Hourly the immortal prevailing more : 
Till one hot noon saw Melibeeus peep 
From thicket-sprays to where his full-blown dame, 
In circle by the lusty friskers gripped, 
Laughed the showered rose-leaves while her limbs 
were stripped. 
She beckoned to our Satyr, and he came. 
Then twirled she mounds of ripeness, wreath of 
arms, 
His hoof kicked up the clothing for such charms, 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 





WYNKYN DE WORDE. 

As the facts regarding this early printer are 
few and far between, I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to mention the following. On the Patent Roll 
of the eleventh year of Henry VII., part 1, 
membrane 5 (20), are the letters granting 
denization ‘‘ Winando de Worde, de ducatu 
Lothoringie oriundo, impressori librorum.” The 
grant is attested by the king at Westminster on 
April 20th of the above-mentioned regnal year 
(1496). Again, in the Chapter House Books, or, 
more strictly speaking, the miscellaneous books 
of the Treasury of the Receipt of the Exchequer, 
there is one, B 4/15, in which are contained 
various assessments made in London towards a 
subsidy granted, apparently, to Henry VIII. 
Among those belonging to the parish of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street (‘‘ Sancte Brigide in Flete- 
strete’’), we read: ‘‘ John Bedill and James 
Gaver executors to Mr. Wynken de Woorde in 
goodes—cxxli”; and further down in the list, 
‘* Richarde de Woorde in goodes—xxli,” 

There are other entries relative to the history 
of printing, among which may be mentioned: in 
the ‘‘ parysshe of Seynt Faythe,” ‘‘ John Petytt 
of Parrys hathe in thaundes of Thomas Petytt 
in bookes prynted the summe of xx!i”’; ‘‘ Engell 
Vanderhage of Antwerp, wedowe, hathe in 
bookes prynted in thaundes [of] Eheret Harkes 
her factor,—xx".” Further, with regard to two 
of the Pynsons, we read, under the head of the 
parish of ‘‘ Sancte Botulphe next Byllyngisgate,” 
‘«Thomas Cowper in goodes—xxij!i ; It{em] he 
hath in his handes of the orphanes of William 
Pynson and John Pynson—Cli,” Also, under 
the head of the ‘* paroche of Saynt Benyt Grace 
Churche,” ‘‘ John Porter—Ix!i, v¢ merkes ; for 
one of the Orphans of one of [Richard] Pynson’s 
childerne, Ciij!i vj* x9.” 

Ernest G. ATKINSON. 








BALLAD OF ‘LAIRDE ROWLANDE.’ 

Tue following version of this fine old ballad 
was contributed to the Sporting Magazine for 
January, 1805 (vol. xxv. p. 209), by some one 
who signed Philodice. As it differs from that 
given by Sir Walter Scott and Aytoun, I think 
it may be of service to reprint it in your pages. 
Philodice says :— 

“The following beautiful and pathetic old ballad 
I found in my peregrinations through Scotland. I 
believe I may presume to affirm that it has never 
yet been published ; at least, neither I, nor any 
of the various literary characters that I have con- 
sulted, have ever seen it before the last winter but 
two. I met with it as I was sojourning a short time 
at the village of Randcallas in Perthshire. <A 
peasant’s girl was singing it to a very simple, and 
very ancient Scotch tune; and so much was I 
struck with the dreadful ambiguity, the mournful 
pathos, and solemn simplicity that pervade the 
ditty, that I gece wages Fite oon the girl to dic- 
tate to me the words, whilst I copied them.” 

Ah! where have you been, Lairde Rowlande! my son! 
Ah! where have, &c. 
I’ve been in the wild-woods. 
Mither, mak my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, 
And faine would lie down. 
Oh! you’ve been at your true love’s, Lairde Rowlande! my 
son! 
Oh! you’ve been, &c. 
I’ve been at my true love’s. 
Mither, mak my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, 
And faine would lie down. 
What got you to dinner, Lairde Rowlande! my son! 
What got you, &c. 
I got eels boil’d in brue. 
Mither, mak my bed soon, 
For I'm weary wi’ hunting, 
And faine would lie down. 
What ’s become of your warden, Lairde Rowlande! my son! 
What's become of, &c. 
He died in the muirlands. 
Mither, mak my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, 
And faine would lie down. 
What’s become of your stag-hounds, Lairde Rowlande! my 
son! 
What’s become of, &c. 
They swelled and they died! 
Mither, mak my bed soon, 
For I’m weary wi’ hunting, 
And faine would lie down. 
Epwarp PEacock. 





a 
DISCREPANCIES OF TESTIMONY. 

August 20, 1899, 
Tue discrepancy of testimony as to the time 
at which events occur, as instanced by the wide 
difference of time noted by observers of the 
opening of the French artillery fire at Waterloo 
is by no means so “singular” as your reviewer 
of the ‘ Waterloo Letters ’ supposes (Atheneum, 
No. 3382, August 20th, p. 249). After the Mai. 
wand disaster there was much discussion ag to 
the time of firing the first round, and also ag.to 
what guns opened fire. As the precipitancy of 
commencing the action possibly contributed 
towards the terrible result that followed, it was 
most important to ascertain the exact circum. 
stances, but the discrepancies of testimony were 
even greater than those quoted from the ‘ Water- 
loo Letters.’ For instance, Major Hogg stated: 
‘*Major Blackwood’s first gun opened fire by 
my watch at 10.50 a.m.” Lieut.-Col. Griffiths 
says: ‘‘On our artillery opening fire it was 
speedily replied to by that of the enemy ; it was 
at about 10 a.m.” Lieut. Salmon stated: ‘‘The 
time when the first shot was fired was, to the 
best of my belief, 9.45 a.m., and not 11 a.m, as 
I have seen frequently stated,......as I, to the 
best of my recollection, looked at my wateh 
when the first gun was fired, and from that fixed 
the hour.” Col. St. John telegraphed: ‘* Artil- 
lery and cavalry engaged them about nine,” 
Veterinary-Surgeon Oliver writes: ‘‘ It was pro- 
bably about half-past eleven o’clock when [ 
heard Major Blackwood say to General Burrows, 
‘I had better go forward to the corner of that 
village and open fire.” Permission was given.” 
Poor Blackwood, a brother of the well-known 
publisher, was killed, and the unfortunate 
Hector Maclaine, wounded and taken prisoner, 
was afterwards murdered by Ayub’s guards near 
Candahar. Had these officers survived a more 
certain testimony could have been secured. The 
actual time can never be fixed with any cer- 
tainty. When one has been in the saddle or on 
the march from before daybreak, the hour natur- 
ally seems more advanced than, perhaps, it 
really is; and unless you have a very reliable 
timepiece, it is apt to gostrangely wrong during 
harassing operations, marching and counter- 
marching, and in bivouac. Discrepancies are, 
therefore, usual as to judging time on such 

occasions. S. Pasrretp O.iver, Capt. 

Late Royal Artillery. 








‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR GEORGE GREY.’ 
A CoRRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ How far imagina- 
tion is to be employed for the amplification of 
historical detail may sometimes be open to consi- 
deration. In the ‘Life of Sir G. Grey,’ reviewed 
at p. 245, there is a statement as to which the 
reviewer had scruples. The authors believe 
that Sir G. Grey was started on his adventurous 
career by buying tropical fruits from an old 
woman, whose stall in Change Alley he fre- 
quented as asmall boy, and that ‘the child’s 
imagination wandered away to the lands from 
whence the pineapples, the bananas, the 
oranges, and the cocoanuts had come, and he 
silently resolved that when he became a man he 
would travel to those distant regions which pro- 
duced such treasures.’ I had a like admi- 
ration for the stall with Grey, and can say 
there were no pineapples and no» bananas. 
Grey knew whence the oranges came, as they 
were fine St. Michaels or sweet Lisbon. Fifty 
years hence the historical amplification—a 
favourite practice of historians in all ages—will 
be quoted verbatim to attest that pineapples 
were then as cheap in London, and bananas as 
abundant, as steam navigation afterwards made 
them, and that the legend is equally authentic. 








PROF. DE VIT. 

Wirx regret we have to record the death, on 
the 17th inst., in his eighty-third year, of Dr. 
V. de Vit, author of the enlarged edition of 
Forcellini’s ‘ Lexicon Totius Latinitatis’ and. of 
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a ~ 
the ‘Qnomasticon,’ the latter an entirely 
inal work, embracing all proper names down 


a end of the fifth century. De Vit studied, 
and was afterwards professor, at the Paduan 


i the classic home of Italian lexico- 
pom at "where he was associated with those 
who were continuing the work of Forcellini, 
and at the early age of sixteen he had already 
begun collecting materials for his projected new 
edition of the great Latin dictionary, which 
was eventually published between 1858 and 
1879, at Prato, in six large quartos. He has 
left ready for the press a seventh volume of 
about 1,000 pages, double column, small print, 
containing all the words recently made known 
to us by newly found inscriptions or codices. 
The ‘Onomasticon’ has been appearing in 
numbers during the last thirty-six years, and 
the fourth volume has just closed with the letter 
0. The author was working at P, in order to 
begin the fifth volume, when he died, but the 
work will be carried on. A uniform edition in 
octavo of De Vit’s minor works on subjects of his- 
tory, archeology, and philology has been appear- 
ing lately at Milan and Florence, the eleventh 
yolume having just issued from the press. It is 
entitled ‘Domodossola; or, the Roman Pro- 
yince of the Alpes Atrectianze,’ the existence of 
which he maintains against Mommsen and 
others. De Vit was formerly a canon of 
Rovigo, of which town he was librarian until, 
in 1850, he joined the little band of learned 
men who gathered round the well-known Italian 
philosopher Antonio Rosmini, of whom he 
became the disciple, and to whom he dedicated 
his life-work, the ‘ Dictionary,’ as one to whose 
encouragement its publication wasdue. On the 
occasion of his jubilee in 1888, Leo XIII. sent 
De Vit a large gold medal in recognition of his 
services to philology. 








LEE v. GIBBINGS. 
108, Lexham Gardens, Aug. 22, 1892. 

In the letter from Mr. Nimmo, which you 
printed last week, he wrote :— 

“No statement was made in this [¢.e., his own] 
affidavit, or at any other time, that the purchaser 
She Gibbings] had my sanction to issue these 

ks in any buta complete and unmutilated form, 
beyond the mere alteration of imprint as already 
mentioned.” 

But a letter addressed by Mr. Gibbings to 
ny solicitors on the 17th of June last con- 
tained these words :— 

“Tbeg to state that the changes made in the 
copies of ‘Lord Herbert’ were made with the ex- 
press sanction of the owner of the copyright [7.e., Mr. 
Nimmo] in the introduction, notes, continuation of 
the life, and index.” 

Mr. Gibbings also swore in his affidavit, pro- 
duced at the trial, that one of the copies in 
question was delivered to him as a sample, 
and he continued :— 

_ “Thad it cut down to the size of the other books 
inthe ‘ Memoir Library.’ I made certain alterations 








in the book, by marking and altering it with a 
pencil, to the form in which I have published it, and 
then, by previous arrangement with Mr. Nimmo, 
ubmitted it to him, and he informed me that he 
&w no objection to my publishing it in that form, 
aud gave me his consent to my doing so.” 

Mr. Nimmo and Mr. Gibbings are, I believe, 
respectable men, and it is, therefore, with 
regret that I am obliged to point out that Mr. 
Nimmo’s statement and that made by Mr. 
Gibbings in his letter to my solicitors and re- 
peated by him more elaborately under oath 
amot both be true. Mr. Justice Kekewich 
dearly believed Mr. Gibbings, for he said, in 
lis judgment, that the defendant had Mr. 
Nimmo’s assent to the publication of the book 
uthe mutilated form. 

My complaint against Mr. Nimmo is that he 
ictioned the mutilation of my book. If he 
ave no such sanction, the ground of my com- 
aint is removed. Consequently, if Mr. 
‘imo can substantiate his assertion, or, in 







has been guilty of perjury, I shall gladly make 
all possible reparation to Mr. Nimmo for any 
injustice that I may have done him, and I shall 
know how to deal with Mr. Gibbings. But 
until Mr. Nimmo has substantiated his asser- 
tion, I am, I think, bound to credit evidence 
given on oath as against an unsworn statement, 
however clearly and deliberately it has been 
made. 

With regard to the ‘‘ publisher's note,” which, 
as I have said, concerns me only indirectly, Mr. 
Nimmo there stated that he printed 600 copies 
for England and 400 for America, and that no 
more copies would be printed. He now admits 
that he sold 178 copies in America, and disposed 
of 822 in this country. Iam, therefore, forced 
to repeat that his note was calculated to mislead. 

As you have already printed a verbatim 
report of the judgment of the Court, Mr. Gib- 
bings’s letter of the 15th inst. calls for very little 
comment. He quaintly remarks that ‘the 
moral of the whole to an author should be 
—date your preface” (the italics are Mr. Gib- 
bings’s). But the preface was one of the portions 
of my work that he excised. How, then, would 
the misconception, due to the misleading date 
(1892) on the title-page of his reissue, have been 
removed by my dating a preface which was not 
inserted in the book ? Srpney Lez. 


Chiswick Press, Aug. 23, 1892. 

Our experience of limited editions we think 
is as large as, or largerthan, that of most printers, 
and we venture to give ours in reply to Mr. Alfred 
Wilson’s letter in your last issue respecting 
review copies and numbered editions. As we 
happen to know both Mr. Sidney Lee and Mr. 
Nimmo our statement should be impartial. 

We have printed for Mr. Nimmo during the 
past few years many limited editions, and in 
no instance have we printed for him, or any one 
else, any other number than that expressed in 
the certificate, excepting a very small percentage 
to cover waste and spoilage, the risk in passing 
the sheets through the printer’s warehouse and 
the subsequent handling of the quires by the 
binder necessitating a small margin on the right 
side ; consequently, if every one else adopted 
this rule, which we lay down, review copies must 
be drawn from the numbered copies. Indeed, 
we have cases on record where the guaranteed 
number has come out short! This was owing 
to the limitation placed on the output by the 
printer and the demands for ‘‘ imperfections ” 
by the binder. C. T. Jacost. 








Literary Gossip. 

Messrs. Loneman will publish in two 
volumes early in 1893 ‘The Life of the 
Right Honourable Robert Lowe, Viscount 
Sherbrooke,’ with a brief prefatory memoir 
of his kinsman Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
G.C.B., some time Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia, afterwards Governor-General 
of Canada, and Commander-in-Chief of 
British North America. This biography of 
Lord Sherbrooke will embrace his entire 
public career, Australian as well as English, 
and has been written by Mr. Patchett Martin 
with the personal sanction of the late states- 
man and his family. In addition to the 
author’s narrative of the school and college 
days of Robert Lowe there will be found 
early in the first volume an autobiographical 
fragment in which Winchester School and 
the Oxford of Gladstone, Selborne, and 
Arnold, of Pusey and Newman, are por- 
trayed by one of the most brilliant of their 
contemporaries. The bulk of this volume, 
however, will be devoted to the period 
between 1843 and 1850, when Robert Lowe 


period that heralded the establishment of 
representative institutions in Australia, in 
which the future Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was most deeply concerned. The 
second volume will be entirely devoted to 
his subsequent English career, from 1850, 
when he returned to London, to 1883, when 
he was elevated to the House of Lords. 


Tue same firm will also publish in the 
autumn ‘Fifty Years in the Making of 
Australian History,’ by Sir Henry Parkes. 

In the September number of Blackwood’ 
will appear two further contributions touch- 
ing on the burning question specially affect- 
ing Lancashire. One is from the pen of 
Mr. Holt Hallett, urging that the remedy 
lies in extending our trade in the East by 
the construction of an Indo-Burma-China 
railway, a subject which he has specially 
made his own; the other is by Mr. Warne- 
ford Moffatt on ‘The Agricultural Interest 
and the Eight Hours Question.’ 

Amonest the other articles in the number 
are ‘ Holy Wazan,’ by Mr. Walter B. Harris, 
who in December, 1888, contributed to 
Maga an account of a trip penetrating 
into regions of fanaticism previously un- 
trodden by European; another of Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell’s papers, this time on the 
popular subject of ‘Games’; and a tale of 
love and crime in India, ‘The Divination- 
Stone of Kali.’ 

Vou. XIV. of Mr. Stevens’s ‘ Facsimiles. 
of Manuscripts in European Archives relating: 
to America, 1763-83,’ Nos. 1372-1450, is 
nearly ready. The greater part of this. 
volume consists of the correspondence of 
Lord Stormont, the British ambassador in 
Paris, a series begun in vol. xiii. With 
this series of letters are incorporated numer- 
ous papers from the French and other 
archives, the two volumes being in chrono- 
logical sequence. The portion of Lord 
Stormont’s correspondence covers the period 
of Dr. Franklin’s arrival in Paris to nego- 
tiate for assistance from the French Govern- 
ment—-an event viewed by Lord Stormont 
with great misgiving from his estimate of 
Dr. Franklin as a ‘subtle, artful man, 
void of all truth” (1386). Several further 
letters from Beaumarchais also appear in 
this volume. 

Messrs. Macuitian will bring out this 
autumn new editions of the two volumes. 
of poems, ‘Swallow-Flights’ and ‘In the 
Garden of Dreams,’ by Mrs. Chandler 
Moulton. ‘In the Garden of Dreams’ has. 
gone through four editions in America, and 
‘Swallow-Flights,’ first published in 1877, 
many more than that. 

Mr. Granam Wa ttas has found abundant 
materials for his life of Francis Place in a 
set of manuscript volumes in the British 
Museum, as well as in papers placed at his 
service by Place’s grandson. Amongst the 
manuscripts is one in the nature of an auto- 
biographical memoir, dealing somewhat 
fully with the political history of England 
between 1790 and 1844. A life of Place 
was to have been undertaken by Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, at one time member for Bridport, 
who was prevented from carrying out his 
intention. 

Mr. Frank Barrerr’s new novel ‘Out 
of the Jaws of Death’ will be published 
next week by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in three 
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Messrs. CassELL announce for next month 
a work on Rugby football, edited by the 
Rev. F. Marshall, supported by many eminent 
hands (?). 

Tue Authors’ Club intend to attempt a 
new departure this autumn in the shape of 
social evenings. There will be no set topics 
of discussion, but on dates appointed before- 
hand the members will be invited to as- 
semble for informal meetings and conversa- 
tion. 

A TRANSLATION, by Mr. T. Holmes, of 
Bertha v. Suttner’s striking novel ‘ Down 
with Arms,’ already noticed in our columns, 
is to be published shortly by Messrs. Long- 
man. 

‘Tween Snow anp Fire: a Tale of the 
last Kafir War,’ is the title of Mr. Bertram 
Mitford’s new novel, which Mr. Heinemann 
will issue, uniform with the author’s previous 
work, ‘A Romance of the Cape Frontier,’ 
early next month. 

Mr. Witi1am HEINEMANN announces for 
next week the second edition of ‘The 
Naulahka,’ by Rudyard Kipling and Wol- 
cott Balestier, the first edition of 5,000 
copies having been exhausted in a few 
weeks. 

Tux editor of the Scottish Pulpit announces 
a series of papers from the unpublished 
works of the late Norman Macleod, which 
will appear about the middle of September. 
The MSS. are being arranged by the Rev. 
Dr. John Macleod, of Govan, cousin of the 
late Dr. Norman. 

Mr. J. Horsratt Turner, of Bradford, 
who has devoted much attention to York- 
shire literature, has in preparation ‘Ten 
Thousand Yorkshire Books: a Handbook 
for Buyers and Sellers,’ which he expects 
to have ready early in 1893. The volume 
will record works by Yorkshire authors and 
those referring to Yorkshire, as well as those 
printed in the county. The co-operation of 
publishers and authors is invited. 

THE next volume of ‘‘ The Book-lover’s 
Library” will be ‘ Books in Chains, and 
other Bibliographical Miscellanies,’ by the 
late William Blades. The volume will con- 
tain an introductory sketch by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley on Mr. Blades’s work as a biblio- 
grapher. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. John 
Wheldon, the dealer in old literature, Great 
Queen Street. More than half a century 
ago he was well known amongst London 
booksellers as a collector for the trade of 
books which were not readily obtainable in 
the usual course of business. He was in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

WE understand the knighthood conferred 
on Dr. Smith was entirely unexpected by 
the recipient, who first learned his distinc- 
tion in the papers. 

Mr. G. G. Movtron Barrerr writes :— 

**In reference to a statement in the Athe- 
neum of the 13th inst. that Mrs. Browning 
spent only ‘ her girlhood at Ledbury,’ permit me 
to say that she lived at Hope End, about two 
miles and a half from Ledbury, for twenty-three 
years—from 1810 to 1833.” 

Ovr attention has been called to an error 
in our last number, the name of one of the 
committee of the Society of Archivists having 
been given as Colvin Scott. It should be 
Colvill-Scott. 





Ir is a subject of congratulation that the 
Whitworth legatees should have presented 
the historical library of the late Prof. Free- 
man toa public body like Owens College, 
Manchester. 

Tue Eastern and Western Review, hitherto 
published on the Ist of each month, will in 
future appear mid-monthly. 

A pvorm by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, called 
‘Over the Rocky Mountains,’ and an article 
by Katharine Tynan, entitled ‘Letters in 
Dublin,’ will appear in the September num- 
ber of the Library Review. 

Tue archivist Dr. Henning, of Zerbst, is 
reported to have discovered in the town 
library of that place another batch of letters 
from Luther and Melanchthon, which have 
special reference to the course of the Re- 
formation in the Anhalt territory in general, 
and at Zerbst in particular. 

Herr T. H. Funano, who seems to have 
been an eye-witness of the revolution in 
Brazil, is on the point of publishing a work 
entitled ‘Der Sturz des Kaiserthrones in 
Brasilien und seine Folgen auf politischem 
und kirchlichem Gebiete.’ 

Tue Basilian monk Padre Cozza, one of 
the Vatican librarians, has found amongst 
the newly acquired Borghese papyri a codex 
of the year 854, containing a grant of terri- 
tory at Ravenna, made by a certain Johannes 
de Nobula or de Novalo, consul or governor 
of the city, in favour of the archbishop who 
then ruled that see and of his successors. 

Ar a recent sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
rooms a copy of Dickens’s ‘Strange Gentle- 
man: a Comic Burletta,’ realized 45/.; and 
the first edition of his ‘Sketches of Young 
Couples,’ and of Thackeray’s ‘Second Fune- 
ral of Napoleon,’ sold for 8/. 15s. and 42/. 
respectively. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Return showing the Number of 
Persons who voted as Illiterates at Parlia- 
mentary Elections since April, 1891 (1d.); 
Science and Art, Thirty-ninth Report, with 
Appendices (2s.); and Further Correspon- 
dence respecting Polynesian Labour in 
Queensland (3d.). 








SCIENCE 


pe 
ELEMENTARY TREATISES. 

Mineralogy. By Frederick H. Hatch. 
(Whittaker & Co.)—We are glad to find that 
Messrs. Whittaker devote one of the volumes 
in their ‘Library of Popular Science” to 
mineralogy, a study which nowadays hardly 
receives the attention that it deserves. Dr. 
Hatch attributes this to the greater attractive- 
ness of biological investigation: whatever be 
the cause of this neglect, there can be no 
doubt that those who pass this science by over- 
look ‘‘an excellent training for the eye, the 
hand, and the judgment.” The extreme 
beauty of crystals and the elegance of the laws 
controlling their formation and occurrence make 
mineralogy a fascinating study in spite of con- 
siderable initial difficulty ; and it shares with 
botany and natural history the advantage of 
being to a great extent an open-air pursuit. 
Dr. Hatch’s introductory sketch of the elements 
of this science will probably entice some readers 
to study minerals more deeply: we should advise 
these students, when they have fully mastered 
the contents of this volume, to read a comprehen- 
sive treatise on crystallography or descriptive 
mineralogy, rather than the ‘‘ small text-books ” 
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' for himself; and he is happily 


ED 
recommended by Dr. Hatch. Mineralogy 
now so inadequately recognized in sonata 7 
that the ‘‘small text-book” may be almost aie 
pensed with. Dr. Hatch divides his volume 
into two parts, the one treating of the character, 
of minerals, the second treating of their classifi 
cation and description. The first part is mainly 
devoted to a sketch of crystallography, and 
herein the author is neither sufficiently clon. 
tific nor sufficiently popular, and in the attempt 
to deserve both epithets becomes uninterestins 
and in some cases inaccurate. No explanation 
of crystallography can be really interest 
which does not rest on a basis of accurate def. 
nition of the terms used. Now the axes of the 
crystallographer are similar to, and comparable 
with, those known to the student of analytical 
geometry ; but owing to the suppression of al] 
mention of parameters this fact is not apparent 
hence the whole description of crystallographic 
form is confused. We are told that all crystals 
possess planes of symmetry ; and further on we 
tind the statement that in the triclinic system 
there is no plane of symmetry. We, in common 
with most readers, find these statements simply 
contradictory. Nor are these the only errors 
in Part I., for the statement of the laws of 
symmetry is so worded that the reader cannot 
help drawing the inference that the crystallo- 
grapher depends in his investigation of crystals 
on linear measurements as much as on angular 
ones. To the general, wholly unscientific 
reader these may seem unimportant details, 
But to the reader who desires a real—if limited 
—knowledge of elementary mineralogy these 
verbal errors are serious stumbling-blocks, and 
they occur at the very outset of mineralogical 
study, where, from the nature of the science, 
difficulties are the greatest. For the phenomena 
connected with double refraction and polariza- 
tion of light we are referred to the volume on 
‘Light’ in this series. It is a grave defect in 
a volume even of popular mineralogy to leave 
out altogether an account of these phenomena. 
We have read the excellent volume on ‘ Light,’ 
and to the best of our recollection the author, 
Sir H. Trueman Wood, mentions these pheno- 
mena, but refers the reader who wishes for 
further instruction to the volume on mineralogy 
or to larger works on the subject. So that Dr. 
Hatch rather leaves us in the lurch. The 
classification adopted in Part II., although not 
scientific, is admirably well adapted for the 
author’s purpose. He makes four classes— 
rock-forming minerals, ores, salts and useful 
minerals other than ores, and fourthly, gems. 
The most important minerals in each class are 
described, and as most of them, excepting the 
gems, are found in our own country, this part 
of the work is really interesting. The descrip- 
tions are clear and accurate—in some instances 
greater detail would have been welcome—and 
undoubtedly Part II. is well arranged and care- 
fully compiled. The interest and usefulness of 
the descriptive sections are enhanced by lists of 
synonyms and localities. 

Volcanoes: Past and Present. By Edward 
Hull, LL.D., F.R.S. (Scott.)—Dr. Hull con- 
tributes to the ‘‘ Contemporary Science Series 
an eminently readable volume on volcanoes 
and earthquakes. It will find numerous readers 
among intelligent people scientifically inclined, 
to whom these most brilliant cosmic phenomena 
must always be of great interest. His descrip- 
tions of eruptions and earthquakes are vivid, 
and the explanatory paragraphs are clear, pre- 
cise, and never misleading. In contrasting 
rival theories, or more or less contradictory 
narratives, Dr. Hull always puts the case fairly, 
and helps the reader to form a correct conclusion 
free from the 
arrogant dogmatism that sometimes characterizes 
the scientific expert. In the introductory chap- 
ters the reader makes acquaintance with the most 
interesting historic notices of eruptions, andthe 
l in ancient’ and 


| modern times, A synopsis is given of the views 
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of the yulcanologists of the earlier part of this 
well as of those now living, and we 
century, as 2 
are told what works will be most helpful to 
students. After adequately describing the form, 
structure, and composition of volcanic mountains 
an theirgeographical distribution, Dr. Hull takes 
the reader to the principal active and extinct, or 
dormant, volcanoes of Europe. These, with the 
aid of excellent diagrams—some recent, some 
drawn from the older works of Scrope, Sir W. 
Hamilton, and others—are_ brought before him 
with accuracy and simplicity. In succeeding 
chapters the tertiary volcanic regions in our own 
islands, and the somewhat earlier volcanic areas 
in our colonies and elsewhere, are described. 
The descriptions of some of the tertiary and 
pre-tertiary volcanic districts are so short as to 
he little more than bibliographical notices ; as 
such they are undoubtedly useful; but so far 
4s usefulness goes in describing areas unknown 
to the reader, or unvisited by him, they might 
without loss have been omitted. Part VI. is 
devoted to the consideration in more detail of 
certain recent special volcanic and seismic phe- 
nomena. The volcanic eruption selected is that 
of Krakatoa in 1883. This eruption and its 
concomitant phenomena are graphically de- 
scribed, and a map is given exhibiting the chain 
of eruptive cones to which Krakatoa belongs. 
Krakatoa is situated in the channel between 
Sumatra and Java ; but, oddly enough, Dr. Hull 
does not insert Sunda, the name of the strait, 
and he leaves the islands Sumatra and Java 
nameless on the map. It may be that he is 
justified in assuming that everybody knows 
exactly where these places are ; but the geo- 
gaphical conversations of every-day life lead us 
to think that there are persons whose notions 
of the Malay Archipelago gain in definiteness 
when they see the names of places in print on a 
map. Dr. Hull supplies an interesting chapter 
on lunar volcanoes, and discusses fairly and 
dearly the theories of volcanic action and earth- 
quakes now prevalent in the geological world. 
Milling Machines and Processes. By Paul N. 
Hasluck. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) — The 
shaping of metals with rotary cutters, generally 
tamed milling, was brought under public notice 
for the first time at the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, when the novel American universal milling 
machines were exhibited, although the process 
had been known and employed to some extent 
during the previous half century. This is the 
first book which has been exclusively devoted to 
the subject ; and the author’s object has been 
to set forth the principles and advantages of 
nilling, to describe the various machines em- 
ployed, and to point out the numerous purposes 
towhich milling can be applied, in the hope of 
extending the utility of the process and obtain- 
ing for it a much wider adoption and the fuller 
recognition of its value which it deserves. The 
success and development of the system were 
lmg delayed by the expense and difficulty of 
accurately sharpening the hardened steel cutters, 
for when the cutter had to be softened for 
tharpening and hardened again its accuracy 
vas greatly impaired, whilst the process was 
costly and tedious. Now, however, the cutter 
8 resharpened in a few minutes by the small 
wlid emery wheel of the modern cutter-grinding 
uachine, without loss of accuracy ; so that the 
istworthiness and utility of the process of mill- 
ig have been completely established. There 
ate, indeed, some kinds of work to which milling 
adnot be applied ; but within the wide range 
its operations, which is capable of consider- 
ile extension, the milling machine possesses 
the same superiority in rapidity, exactness, and 
élicacy of finish that the circular saw has over 
thehand saw. A milling machine is undoubtedly 
tuch more costly than a machine tool adapted 
‘ta single purpose ; but besides the variety of 
‘rations to which a milling machine can be 
‘plied, the number of the cutters and the speed 
“which they rotate enable the work to be 
uch more rapidly accomplished, at a far less 
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cost, and with little loss of time in sharpening. 
The use of milling machines might be advan- 
tageously extended to general machine con- 
struction, and to the finishing of numerous 
parts of machine tools, engines, and machinery ; 
and these machines should in the future super- 


sede to a great extent the simpler machine | 


tools, and form an essential adjunct to a well- 
equipped workshop. After explaining the 
great capabilities and advantages of milling, 
and describing, by the aid of numerous illustra- 
tions, the principal forms of cutters employed, 
the author proceeds to give examples of milling 
work, affording an idea of the variety of opera- 
tions which can be thus accomplished. Eleven 
chapters are devoted to concise descriptions 
of various types of milling machines, ninety 
different machines being illustrated in the text ; 
and the name of the maker and the principal 
dimensions and weight of the machine are 
appended in each case. The varieties of cutters 
are next further considered, and also the 
material used for them, their form, and details 
of their manufacture ; and then follow chapters 
on the attachments employed for milling and 
other appliances, and the methods of grinding 
the cutters. Lastly, illustrations are given of 
the: manner in which milling is carried out ; 
and the suitable speeds of rotation according to 
the nature of the work, the rate of feed, and 
other particulars are discussed. The book is 
thoroughly practical, it is written in a clear 
style, and the descriptions are simplified 
throughout by copious illustrations. Altogether 
a complete exposition is provided of the pro- 
cesses of milling as they exist at the present 
time, the extent of their capabilities, and their 
prospects of future development, which cannot 
fail to interest all practical engineers and 
mechanics who may be concerned in the pro- 
duction of machines. 

An Elementary Manual of New Zealand En- 
tomology. By C. V. Hudson. (West, Newman 
& Co.)—This book is a popular introduction to 
New Zealand entomology, not pretending to any 
scientific position, but rather resembling the 
style and object of the several works written by 
the late Rev. J. G. Wood, by which an interest in 
thesubjectis sought to be aroused, preparatory to 
subsequent study on more extended principles. 
Hence it is a publication to be noticed rather 
than criticized, and its value to European ento- 
mologists will be found in the records of habits 
and life-histories, often well detailed, of some 
of the New Zealand insects illustrated by the 
author. Very interesting to the entomologist 
are these episodes of insect life, so seldom re- 
corded with reference to exotic species, and 
often so little known to those who restrict them- 
selves to purely classificatory studies. The 
insect fauna of New Zealand does not exhibit 
those gorgeous species beloved by the icono- 
grapher and chromo-lithographist, but twenty- 
one coloured plates are given, which enable a 
correct impression to be formed of the general 
facies of the entomology of this insular area. 
Some of these species were figured nearly forty 
years ago in the Rev. Richard Taylor’s ‘ Te Ika 
a Maui,’ but beyond illustrations of Lepidoptera, 
little has been portrayed in other orders of 
insects. Mr. Hudson’s book should be well 
received in New Zealand, and provide a model 
school prize for some years to come. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Messrs. BartHoLomMew & Co. have issued the 
prospectus of an English edition of Berghaus’s 
‘Physical Atlas,’ edited by Mr. J. G. Barthclo- 
mew and Dr. H. R. Mill, who will be assisted 
by Sir Archibald Geikie, Prof. James Geikie, 
Dr. John Murray, Dr. A. Buchan, Prof. Bayley 
Balfour, and other specialists. This English 
edition will consist altogether of one hundred 
maps, as compared with seventy-five maps to 
be found in the German edition. 

Capt. Ugo Ferrandi has recently left Italy for 





Barawa, on the East African seaboard, whence 
he will make another effort to reach the head- 
waters of the Jub, his former attempt having 
failed. A second Italian explorer, Signor Vittorio 
Bottego, left at the same time for Berbera and 
Harar, and proposes to reach the Upper Jub by 
way of Kafa. It is to be hoped that theselItalians, 
unlike most of their travelling countrymen, 
have qualified themselves for making scientific 
observations. As Mr. Astor Chanler and Lieut. 
von Héhnel propose likewise to make an attempt 
to reach the Upper Jub, we may reasonably 
expect to receive trustworthy information on 
the sources of that river. : 
Ten parts of the new edition of Keith John- 
ston’s well-known Royal Atlas have now been 


published. Among the more recent maps that 
of the Mediterranean is more particularly 


attractive. 

A new Geological Map of Scotland, ‘‘ reduced 
chiefly from the Ordnance and Geological Surveys 
under the direction of Sir Archibald Geikie,” 
has just been published by Messrs. J. Bar- 
tholomew & Co., of Edinburgh, on a scale of 
ten miles to the inch. Forty-four geological 
formations are indicated by colours, and several 
sections across the country are given. The 
map abounds in detail, is clearly printed, and 
deserving of the highest commendation. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine publishes 
the paper on ‘The Migrations of the Races of 
Men Considered Historically,’ which was read 
by Prof. James Bryce at the inaugural meeting 
of the London branch of the Scottish Geogra- 
phical Society—a branch, by-the-by, which has 
ceased to exist since the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society conceded to members of 
provincial societies the privilege of attending 
its meetings. Mr. Silva White, who, we regret 
to learn, has resigned the secretaryship of the 
Scottish Society, publishes in the same valued 
periodical a thoughtful article on the ‘ National 
Functions of the Imperial Institute’: an article 
which we commend to the attention of those 
whom it concerns. 

A complete history of the discovery of the 
north-west coast of North America has never 
been published, and the lengthy paper on the 
subject by so competent and painstaking a 
writer as Prof. E. Gelcich, which fills over a 
hundred pages of the Mittheilungen of the Vienna 
Geographical Society, will therefore be received 
with interest. The author begins his narrative 
with a discourse on the apocryphal Anian Strait, 
which was supposed to afford a communication 
between the Atlantic and the Northern Pacific, 
and carries it forward to the year 1837, when 
Dease and Simpson, having descended the Mac- 
kenzie River, arrived at Point Barrow. Ten 
small maps illustrate this valuable historical 
essay. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Parts II. and III. of Vol. V. of the Inter- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie contain some 
valuable papers and many excellent illustrations. 
Mr. A. Ernst describes (in English) three stone 
yokes from Mexico, forming part of a collection 
of antiquities recently deposited in the Museo 
Nacional of Caracas by Sefior J. M. Bolivar. 
One is of the type called by Strebel ‘‘ frog- 
like” (Archiv, vol. iii. p. 54). The second is 
very curious. It bears upon the sides figures 
representing a man and woman respectively, 
each bearing a crozier-like ornament, or cere- 
monial atlatl, or spear-thrower, and in front 
two figures of children in attitudes of apparent 
excitement. Mr. Ernst suggests as an inter- 
pretation that the scene represents a father and 
mother of high social standing, who offer to 
sacrifice their offspring to appease a wrathful 
deity, and forms a memorial token of an extra- 
ordinary event or a sacred badge of honour to 
those who, by such an act, had become the 
saviours of their people. The third is also re- 
markable as possessing the unique feature of a 
connecting bar of stone closing the yoke and 
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giving it in some respects the appearance of a 
collar, like those found in the Antilles, which 
Mr. Hamy has suggested might possibly have 
been worn by chiefs in public dances as a test 
of strength. Prof. Schlegel, in an editorial 
note, cites as a parallel case a custom in old 
Gallia by which the young men were obliged 
each year to wear in a dance the same iron 
girdle, to prove that they had not grown fatter 
(misprinted ‘‘ father”) by laziness. Mr. Ernst 
is not satisfied with this interpretation, and 
prefers Mr. Strebel’s view that the yokes are 
memorial tokens or badges of honour. Baron 
von Hoevell, the Resident of Ambon, describes 
<in Dutch) the dresses and ornaments worn by 
priestesses and dancing girls in a festival termed 
‘*mapasaoe,” as observed by him in a visit to 
Mooeton on March 20th, 1891. Dr. Axel Heikel, 
of Helsingfors, contributes (in German) an in- 
teresting article on the development and ex- 
tension of types of buildings in the Finnish 
provinces, illustrated by drawings and plans of 
dwelling-houses of the Mordwins, the Estlanders, 
the Finns, and others. M. G. van Vloten, of 
Leyden, describes (in French) the flags in use 
at the festival in commemoration of the martyr- 
dom of Hussein, as celebrated at Teheran during 
the first ten days of Moharrem. 

Dr. Schmeltz, the editor-in-chief of the Ar- 
chiv, requests those of his correspondents who 
desire to assist him by sending him books or 
separate copies of memoirs, to address them 
to him direct at 69, Rapenburg, Leyden, rather 
than to the office of the publisher. 

‘The report of the Corresponding Societies 
Committee, presented to the British Association 
at its recent meeting at Edinburgh, records only 
thirty-one contributions by local societies to 
anthropological research during the year 1891-2, 
as against the forty enumerated in the previous 
year. They proceed from fifteen separate 
societies. The Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society again 
heads the list with five papers on prehistoric 
archeology, folk-lore, language, and antiquities. 
The Isle of Man Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society again follows with four papers 
on prehistoric remains, folk-lore, cremation in 
neolithic times, and archeology. The Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow and the Belfast 
Naturalists’ Field Club have three papers each, 
those in the Scottish society dealing with lan- 
guage and heredity, and the Irish with flint 
implements and Celtic ecclesiastical remains. 
Two anthropological papers each were published 
by the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian 
Field Club (stone implements and ancient British 
urns), the Essex Field Club (ancient remains 
at Epping and Felstead), the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society 
{sculptured and inscribed stones), the Burton- 
on-Trent Natural History and Archzeological 
Society (some ancient Burton manuscripts), and 
the Marlborough College Natural History Society 
(anthropometric statistics and early sculptured 
stones). The six societies which each published 
one anthropological paper are in Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Bristol, 
and Cardiff. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE planet Mercury attains his greatest 
western elongation from the sun on the 11th 
prox.; and, as his declination exceeds at the 
time that of the sun by more than 7’, he will 
probably be visible in the early morning, very 
near the sickle of Leo. Venus will be at greatest 
western elongation on the morning of the 19th. 
She will then be in the constellation Cancer, 
but a few days afterwards will enter Leo, and 
pass within a very short distance of Regulus 
(called Kalb-al-aser, the Lion’s Heart, by the 
Arabs) early in October. Mars will be in close 


conjunction with the moon on the morning of 
the 4th prox., and reach his perihelion on the 
evening of the 7th, the day after full moon. 
He is still in Capricornus, but will enter 





Aquarius early in October. Jupiter is still in 
Pisces, and rises now between 8 and 9 o’clock 
in the evening ; about half-past 6 by the end of 
next month. Saturn will be in conjunction with 
the sun on the 25th prox., and not be visible 
for more than a month, after which he will 
reappear before sunrise. 

In Circular No. 33 of the Wolsingham Obser- 
vatory Mr. Espin states that having heard from 
Mr. H. Corder that Nova Aurigz had again 
increased in brightness, he examined it on the 
21st inst., and found the magnitude as much as 
9-2. The spectrum was monochromatic, with 
one intense line (500 ?). 

The American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac for the year 1895 has recently been 
published, under the superintendence of Prof. 
Newcomb, the data being arranged on the same 
system as that followed in previous years from 
1882. Of three partial solar eclipses which will 
take place in 1895, the first two are very small, 
and the third (on September 18th) will be visible 
only in the Southern Ocean, and the greatest 
phase (about three - quarters of the sun’s 
diameter) within 30° of the South Pole. 

We have received the number of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
June. The principal matter contained in it is 
Prof. Tacchini’s account of his solar observa- 
tions at Rome (supplemented by those of his 
assistant, Signor Palazzo) during the second 
quarter of the present year. They show con- 
tinued increase in all classes of solar phenomena, 
and there can be no doubt that we are now 
rapidly approaching a period of maximum 
activity. 





THE SCHOENER GLOBE OF 1523. 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. C. H. Coors, in his interesting article on 
‘Maximilianus Transylvanus’ in the Athenewm 
for July 16th, adheres to his original opinion 
that 1523 is the correct date of this supposed 
Schéner globe. I have not had the opportunity 
of consulting Mr. Coote’s edition of Henry 
Stevens’s ‘Johann Schoéner,’ which possibly may 
discuss the point I desire to bring up. It seems 
to me, however, that the history of the variations 
of the Papal demarcation line offers a clue to 
the date of this globe. The line is drawn on 
this globe as the Spaniards drew it after the 
sessions of the Badajos Junta, which closed 
May 31st, 1524, and as it is drawn on the map 
of 1527, sometimes attributed to Ferdinand 
Columbus, and on Ribero’s map of 1529. 

The Victoria, the surviving ship of Magellan’s 
expedition, reached Seville September 3rd, 1522. 
The expedition had for one of its prime objects 
the determination of the situation of the Mo- 
luccas with relation to the demarcation line as 
settled by the treaty of Tordesillas. The report 
that was brought back was in favour of the 
Spanish claims. This brought the Spaniards 
and Portuguese into a sharp antagonism over 
the question of ownership of the Moluccas, and 
February 4th, 1523, Charles V. sent ambassa- 
dors to Portugal to propose a joint expedition 
to fix the demarcation line. The King of Por- 
tugal rejected the proposal. A year later the 
Badajos Junta was agreed upon. 

Now it seems unlikely that a German geo- 
grapher in 1523 should have confidently drawn 
the line of demarcation in exact accord with the 
Spanish assertions as they were presented in 
1524, and in exact accord with Spanish maps 
drawn after the Badajos Junta in 1527 and 1529. 
If this globe had been made in 1523 it would 
most likely have omitted the demarcation line, as 
Schéner’s earlier globes did. So far as the maps 
accessible to me indicate, it was the first one 
to show the whereabouts of the line in the 
Antipodes. On this globe the line is drawn 
through the middle of the Malacca peninsula. 
Is it likely that the extreme Spanish position 
would be taken while the matter was in a litiga- 
tion which promised some chance of settlement 
within a year? 





ee 
Further, Gomara tells us that in conform; 

to the Spanish position the maps the 
made were to place the line so that § 
fell on the Spanish side (Gomara, ‘ Hist, Gen 
de las Indias,’ i. leaf 141, reverse, Antwerp ed. 
of 1554). It seems to me, then, quite probable 
that this globe was made later than May, 1594. 
and, on the other side, earlier than April 1599’ 
when by the treaty of Saragossa Charles v. sur. 
rendered his claim to the Moluccas to the Kins 
of Portugal for 350,000 ducats. There would 
seem to be no good reason why a globe made gp 
late as 1540, Nordenskiéld’s date, should recon 
a location of the demarcation line which had 
been disputed by the Portuguese, and the terri. 
torial advantages of which the Spaniards hag 
given up for a money consideration. The con. 
clusion, then, is that this particular globe was 
not constructed before May, 1524, or later than 
April, 1529. Epwarp G. Bovuryg, 








Science Gossip, 


HomopaTHIc medicine has lost one of the 
foremost of its practitioners in Dr. John James 
Drysdale, who died on Saturday last at Beech 
Lawn, Waterloo, Liverpool. He was born in 
Aberdeen in 1817, and studied at Edinburgh 
University, taking his M.D. degree in 1838, in 
which year he also became licentiate of the Ro 
College of Surgeons, and subsequently F.R.M.S, 
In 1841 he was one of the founders of the Liver. 
pool Homeeopathic Dispensary, and was editor of 
the British Journal of Homeopathy from its com. 
mencement. 


Tue Hon. Alfred Deakin, late Chief Secretary 
of Victoria, who, some years ago visited Ame- 
rica with the object of investigating Californian 
methods of irrigation, and who subsequently 
was responsible for the Government assistance 
afforded to the start of the Chaffey Irrigation 
Settlements in Victoria as well as of a number 
of state subsidized irrigation trusts, is about to 
issue a work on Indian irrigation. The book 
records the impressions of a visit paid to India 
last year, when Mr. Deakin traversed that coun- 
try with a view to inspecting the irrigation 
works and gathering hints for adoption in Aus- 
tralia. Special interest attaches to the publica- 
tion regarded in the light of a purely outside 
view of the British works policy in India. The 
book, which is entitled ‘ Irrigated India,’ will 
be published by Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., 
of London and Calcutta. 


WE regret to hear that Sir Richard Owen's 
physical condition, which has for many months 
past been very satisfactory, is now such as to 
give cause for very considerable anxiety to his 
friends. 


Mr. Husert E. H. JERNINGHAM, who was 
acting as Governor of the Mauritius during the 
calamitous cyclone of April 29th, and who has 
since received well-merited promotion, will con- 
tribute an account of that catastrophe to Black- 
wood for September. The acting Governor was 
at Réduit during the hurricane, and drove next 
day to Port Louis through the centre of the 
havoc and devastation described in his nar- 
rative. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—. 


Histoire de la Sculpture grecque. Par Maxime 
Collignon, Professeur adjoint 4 la Faculté 
des Lettres de Paris. Tome Premier. 
Ouvrage illustré. (Paris, Firmin-Didot 
& Co.) 

Tus first volume of a history of Greek 

sculpture—a handsome volume, excellently 

illustrated—comprises the period from the 
earliest times to the epoch of the great 
masters of the fifth century b.c. It has 
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itten to supply a deficiency which 
“eg ee experienced, as Professor of 
Classical Archeology at the Sorbonne, of 
a text-book which should take due account 
of the remains of primitive and archaic 
Hellenic art which have recently been 
prought to light in such surprising abund- 
ance. A previous connexion with the 
French archzeological school at Athens, the 
scene of many of the most important of these 
discoveries, gave him peculiar opportunity 
for the study of which we have here the 
very satisfactory results. If it were only in 
consequence of the suddenness and abund- 
ance of these revelations of forms of 
primeval art hitherto all but unknown, 
M. Collignon’s work would deserve atten- 
tion from those who are familiar with the 
general history in the works of Dr. Murray, 
Mrs. Lucy Mitchell, and Mr. Perry. It 
will be found supplementary to these in 
detail and in scope, and has a charm of its 
own in frank sobriety and gracefulness of 
style—a great relief after the oppressive even 
when most instructive lucubrations of Liibke, 
Overbeck, and others their compatriots. 

The exposition of an esthetic theory is 
deliberately left aside by the author, and 
with the memory of what impressions such 
expositions have usually left on the mind, 
the omission might excite gratitude. Yet 
even as ethic is the theory of morals, and 
a history of morals written with no refer- 
ence to such a theory as a standard, or 
toonly a bad one, must be unsatisfactory, 
an esthetic—a theory of beautiful apprecia- 
tions as ethic is of moral—seems an indis- 
pensable introduction to a history of art. 
But in both cases we may usually conclude 
that in view of the difficulty of formulat- 
ing a convincing theory d priori, it is 
better to regard the history as an assem- 
blage of instances by the comparison of 
which among themselves the student may 
work his way inductively towards some 
ultimate general conclusions. And perhaps 
there is no absolute need of haste; the best 
moral actions, if they had to wait on the 
power to formulate a theoretical justifica- 
tion, would often be suspended indefinitely ; 
and he is often not the worst connoisseur 
who “is pleased he knows not why and 
cares not wherefore.” It may, therefore, be 
enough for one who would enter into the 
spirit of Greek sculpture to keep in view, 
as M. Collignon recommends him, at least 
its leading principle—the expression of the 
characteristic endowments of the living and 
acting human being in representations of 
the human form. 

From this point of view there is scarcely 
a glimpse of sculptural interest in the 
Mycensean period as known to us by re- 
mans. Flat terra-cotta images of rudest 
disproportion, which seem rather symbols 

figures of a nature goddess, are com- 
mon to Hissarlik, Attica, and Peloponnesus, 
but from mere rude formality of pose are 
at most to be accepted as uncertain pre- 
ieeessors of the pillar-like figures of the 

Artemis of Delos and Hera of Samos. Such 

ures as these latter are at the head of a 
series of uninterrupted development both 
udesign and execution, but anteriorly we 
lave nothing to look to but a blank void, 
Ucertain in extent and undefined by marks 
Pw arcumstances of introduction or transi- 
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Proper Greek sculpture then, as known 
to us, begins with two well-marked types. 
One is the goddess standing erect with arms 
close to the figure, and, in contrast to the 
primitive idols, fully and even elaborately 
draped; the other type, of which the Myce- 
neean remains supply no analogue whatever, 
is a god almost as formal in attitude, of 
developed manly proportions, and entirely 
nude. M. Collignon points out that the 
almost earliest examples, by the pendent 
arms with closed hands and the uniform 
slight advance of the left foot, betray an 
Egyptian model; he fails, however, to 
advert to the bearing of the characteristic 
nudity on a very cardinal question of history. 

In the wrestling match in the Iliad Ajax 
and Ulysses are not nude like later cham- 
pions; and, according to Greek traditions, 
it was only in the Olympic foot-race at 
Olympia in 665, or as late as 593 B.c., some 
century before the battle of Salamis, that all 
covering was dispensed with. It is in favour 
of a late date that Thucydides speaks of the 
adoption of the practice as quite recent; 
Plato observes, as if by no means sharing 
the prejudice, that to the barbarians it still 
appeared absurd and unseemly, and assigns 
the origination of it to the Lacedeemonians, 
with whose customs, even in respect to the 
female sex, it certainly seems to harmonize. 
However this may be, we cannot but sup- 
pose that the habit had become familiar and 
as much a matter of course as we find it 
in later times, before a nude figure could 
become the accepted ideal of Apollo. In 
this case we obtain at least a relative date 
in the histories of art and of manners, 
which applies also to painted black-figure 
vases of a very early class. 

The author, availing himself of well- 
selected and well-executed illustrations, is 
particularly successful in tracing the pro- 
gress of these types from absolute rudeness 
to an elaborate archaism which merits to 
be dignified as a style. As technical skill 
improved more ambitious attempts were 
made to imitate in marble the drapery 
which the wardrobes of the goddesses, as 
recorded in inscriptions, supplied so abund- 
antly for dressing their figures in the 
temples by the hands of special priestesses. 
The imitation was heightened by colour in 
patterns and borders, and if the drapery 
clung close to the figure, it was relieved by 
arrangement in pendent or sweeping curves 
of elaborate pleats and formal folds. The 
frontispiece of the volume is a beautiful 
representation of the most elaborate of the 
archaic polychrome feminine statues which 
have been recovered in wonderful preserva- 
tion from the excavations on the Athenian 
Acropolis. The face has still the unmodified 
fixed smile and the sloping narrow eyes of 
ruder examples, the hair is worked in a 
minutely arranged system of curls and 
tresses, and the folds of the costume are 
elaborated with every grace that is com- 
patible with absence of any indication of 
movement. An entire history, it seems, 
should lie between this figure and busts 
represented in another plate, which, retain- 
ing all other marks of archaic treatment, 
exhibit features which have now the charm 
of regularity, and where the formal smile 
has become absolutely evanescent. The 
large number of these figures, which only a 
certain stateliness redeems from an imputa- 





tion of being tawdry and overdressed, must 
have made the Acropolis gay before it was 
desolated by the soldiers of Xerxes. We 
see their successors, as rendered by the pure 
and perfected art, in the girls of the southern 
portico of the Erechtheum. 

The nude masculine type—a type of 
manly vigour in immortal youth, adult 
but beardless—is preserved in ancient 
remains in curiously progressive develop- 
ment. The strictest archaism relaxes as 
the feet of the columnar figure separate and 
one slightly advances while still the weight 
of the body rests equally on both ; the arms 
become detached from the side, then one 
bends at the elbow and extends a hand, and, 
even more important, the inactive arm takes 
the natural line of ease and rest. The 
Naxian inscribed bronze presents such an 
Apollo with the oil bottle of the gymnast, 
and earlier figures give to the god that 
stoutness of thigh which is the Homeric 
sign of general muscular power, and induced 
the Society of Dilettanti in its earliest days 
to engrave the Choiseul-Gouffier figure as 
‘The Athletic Apollo.’ It is even in a 
degree retained to qualify the predominant 
gracefulness of the Apollo Belvedere. M. 
Collignon enables us to pursue the crude 
ideal to its double culmination in the Apollo 
of Miletus by Canachus, identified by coins 
and a bronze figure, of which a beautiful 
heliograph is given, and then in the Apollo 
Alexicacus of Calamis, of which the statue 
in the British Museum, already referred to, 
is the best of a number of extant copies. 

By these sculptors we are led on to the 
verge of that most sudden and astonishing 
transition to the perfect art of Phidias. We 
are rightly reminded that account is to be 
taken of the concurrent advance of vase 
painting; and Phidias began as a painter. 
The excavations have brought fragments to 
light which prove that already in the pre- 
Persic period draughtsmen had made the 
great step of renouncing the archaic features 
and set smile, and one marble head has also 
been recovered which precisely corresponds 
with a vase so dated, in modernized cast of 
features, though it was still in all respects 
conventionally coloured. M. Collignon ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ We can scarcely be wrong in dating 
this head a very short time before 480 B.c.” 
This is one example of a tendency which 
besets him to speak confidently of dates 
within twenty or thirty years in an obscure 
period by an inference from style. But 
the fallacy is obvious. We have an in- 
structive warning in the definite records 
of Italian art, of which the progress is so 
similar. It might be possible, under guid- 
ance of differences of style alone, to arrange 
the works of one master—say Raphael— 
in true chronological order; but to adopt 
them as a calendar for arranging the works 
of others would be to expose ourselves to 
errors in one direction or the other of more 
than a quarter ofacentury. In the history of 
Greek art we have to be content—and it is 
much—if we can trace a general periodic 
advance within certain rather wide limits. 

The names of numerous Greek sculptors 
otherwise unrecorded have recently come 
to light by inscriptions, any one of whom 
may have had the importance of a Fra 
Bartolommeo in painting. Myron is re- 
nowned for giving a greater flexibility and 
variety of action to the figure, and his 
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Discobolos and Satyr, known by copies— 
for the attribution of the latter is not to be 
shaken by Dr. Murray—attest the merit; 


yet what has he to teach sculptors in these | 


respects which they might not have learnt 


from masters of the admirable technique | 
and varied composition of the Aginetan | 


pediments ? 
The present volume only brings the his- 
tory down to the commencement of the 


career of Phidias; the continuation in the | 
next will be the more trying test of the | 


author’s feeling and power of setting forth 
the sense and sentiment of the true grand 
style. For what he has done up to this 
point we can recommend the work espe- 
cially to those students who duly apprehend 
that for the Greeks above all people a his- 
tory is no proper history at all which does 
not have constant regard to their history in 
art. 

The tone of the work is delightfully 
liberal and frank. The author is always 
ready to do justice to the opinions of others, 
and also—perhaps as rare a merit—to his 
own. However intricate or difficult may be 
a question, it is not his way to simply state 
both sides and ‘dismiss the controversy 
bleeding the more entangled by the hear- 
ing”; he ever bravely sums up, if only to 
this effect : ‘‘ What we may at least arrive 
at with some confidence appears to be this.” 
His views are constantly sagacious, remark- 
ably unbiassed, and we read on unappre- 
hensive of vexation of soul at finding 
what has been fairly proved by others 
ignored for the sake of starting a paradox 
of his own. We give this specimen of his 
style :— 

‘Ou les maitres archaiques excellent, c’est 
dans la science technique. Marbre ou bronze, 
ils mettent en ceuvre les matériaux de la statuaire 
avec une conscience, une habileté de métier qui 
n’ont jamais été dépassées. Sans doute les 
détails d’exécution les absorbent parfois Al’excés ; 
ils s’attardent aux minuties ; ils oublient de se 
mettre 4 distance. Mais n’en est-il pas ainsi dans 
une vie d’artiste bien ordonnée? Au début, des 
études soutenues et serrées, ot le style gagne en 


précision, au détriment de la liberté ; plus tard | 
une maniére plus large, ot la science acquise se | 


Sploiera sans effort ; c’est Vhistoire des grands 
déploiera sans effort ; g 
maitres de tous les temps ; c’est aussi celle de 
Vart hellénique.” 








St. Mark’s ; or, the Mayor's Chapel, Bristol 
(formerly cailed the Church of the Gaunts/, 
By W. R. Barker. (Bristol, Hemmons.) 

Mr. Barker has chosen an interesting text 

for an architectural and ecclesiological dis- 

course, and he has treated his subject with 
laudable skill. There is always something 
quaint and unexpected in a medieeval ser- 
mon, and if that sermon be expressed in 
the stones of a medieval church there is 
sure to be distinct character either in fea- 
tures of construction or in associations with 
the past, or probably in both these respects. 

Mr. Barker signs himself a member of the 

Council of Bristol, and as one of the fathers 

of his honourable city he has supplemented 

his civic functions by intelligent research 
into the history of the thirteenth century 
chapel or church (for St. Mark’s Church 
and the Mayor’s Chapel are one and the 
same fabric) impropriated to the use of the 
Mayor and Corporation. With evident 


enthusiasm for his subject, he has been 
successful in forming for the first time a 


‘lucid narrative of the hitherto obscure 
| vicissitudes of a foundation that in the 
course of over six centuries has suffered 
conversion to uses somewhat distinct from 
| its original design, which in complete struc- 
| tural form was to include the celebration of 
| daily masses and to afford regular help 
| to the destitute. St. Mark’s, or the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Gaunts’ Hospital, was, in fact, the St. 
Cross of old Bristowe. Like its prototype 
at Winchester, it was for the daily relief 
of a hundred poor, whose spiritual as well 
| as temporal interests were not despised ; 
though whether they were required, as at 
St. Cross, to recite the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Apostles’ Creed, instead, as in more re- 
fined times, of picking oakum or breaking 
stones in exchange for their dole, is not 
said. 

The hospital was founded in 1220 by 
Maurice Berkeley, who took his mother’s 
surname of Gaunt, she being a daughter of 
the house of Framlyngham. Maurice de 
Gaunt was grandson of Robert Fitzharding, 
the first of the Berkeleys, and builder of 
the great abbey of Augustinian canons on 
| the south side of ‘‘ Billeswicke,” now College 
| Green ; the Gaunts’ Hospital being on the 
north side of the same open space. ‘So 
shines a good deed in a naughty world,” or 
rather a naughty world so defeats a good 
deed, that the house here built and endowed 
for the children of poverty by Maurice and 
his continuators in the beneficent work has 
long been alienated from its original pur- 
pose, even its name being forgotten; for 
we no longer hear of the Gaunts’ Hospital 
and Chapel, but of the Mayor’s Chapel and 
no hospital. Though Robert Fitzharding 
had no intention of establishing a cathedral, 
the Reformation conversion of his abbey 
into a cathedral church made him practically 
the founder of a cathedral. Neither had 
Maurice de Gaunt the notion of founding 
a chapel for the mayors of Bristol, of whom 
his grandsire was one of the earliest ; but it 
so happens that instead of twice fifty starving 
varlets in coats of frieze crowding daily at 
the almonry gate, about fifty vermilion-robed 
aldermen and brother councillors, with the 
gilded mayor at their head, in company 
with their wives and sweet daughters, 
occupy the sanctuary on the first day of the 
week. And neither their right nor their 
taste is to be questioned in the adoption of 
this beautiful chapel for their Sunday devo- 
tions. It is their own, for the Corporation 
bought it, as the men of Tewkesbury did 
their abbey, and saved the fabric from 
destruction at a time when the religious 
houses on the Avon were being made as 
desolate as the temples on the Euphrates. 
In medizeval days the civic body divided 
their Advent Sundays between the churches 
of the Dominicans and Franciscans on the 
same Avon, not one stone of either of which 
churches remains. Happily, after the poor 
had been sent empty away from the de- 
spoiled hospital of the Gaunts, instead of 
hungry courtiers being filled with the good 
things left, the buildings and landed estates 
of the convent were acquired (1542) by the 
city authorities at the cost of 1,000/. This 
proved no bad bargain for their successors, 
for when in 1838 a portion of the same 
estates, situated near Bridgewater, con- 
sisting of 1,360 acres of land, were sold 








ne 
Treasury, the estimated value had increased 
to 100,0002. 

When the London Huguenot Society met 
at Bristol in 1890, with Sir A. H. Layard 
as their leader, much interest was taken } 
the members in St. Mark’s Chapel, on account 
of the place having formerly served for the 
devotions of a congregation of their Protes. 
tant forefathers, who had been driven from 
their French home (1687) with as little 
ceremony as the cloistral brothers whom 
they here superseded had been ejected from 
St. Mark’s. The simple, unadorned rity] 
of the Huguenots must have strongly con. 
trasted with that of the old fraternity of the 
Gaunts, who, with their thuribles and 
solemn chants, in their sombre gowns re. 
lieved with a red shield and white Cross, 
the badge of their house, for three centuries 
here held their own. 

Mr. Barker’s work is a solid contribution 
to the conventual history of a typical old 
English borough. It is curious that &. 
Mark’s, despite its intense medizyval- 
ism of character, its pictured windows, 
monumental sculpture of knights in chain 
and in plate armour, canopied niches, 
abundant tabernacle work, and profusion of 
grotesque carving, should be the one Bristol 
church for which Chatterton did not create 
a history, and should be the only one, we 
believe, that he has not even named. In 
the present scholarly volume, with its re- 
fined and careful engraved illustrations, 
handsome typography, and good index, we 
must express real satisfaction. 








THE BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT CARDIFF. 


I. 

THE forty-ninth annual Congress of this Asso- 
ciation opened at Cardiff on Monday, the 22nd, 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Llandaff, 
who was not, however, able to be present, A 
long day’s excursion was organized to enable 
those who had arrived in the town on the pre- 
vious Saturday to see some interesting anti- 
quities before the further accessions to the 
party, which were likely to take place during the 
day, could arrive. Starting before 10 a.m., the 
first halting-place was at the ruined mansion or 
‘*Place ” of Llantrithyd, where Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklen and Mr. S. Williams pointed ou; the 
plan of the house, and views were exhibited 
showing the front and interior in 1846, before 
the dilapidations had proceeded very far. This 
was a seat of the Basset family, and it was also 
held by the Mansels of Margam. There is 4 
fine monument in the adjacent church, erected 
in 1597 by Elizabeth, daughter of John Basset 
and wife of Anthony Mansel, to the memory of 
her father and mother. The details of the 
ornamental carving of this tomb were pointed 
out as somewhat unusual ; and a helmet, which 
was said to have been used by Basset as part 
of his armour, created discussion, some of the 
party considering that the lightness of the metal 
and other indications rather pointed it out as 


a show helmet, never intended as a practical 


under the direction of the Lords of the | 


weapon of defence, than as a genuine piece of 
armour. The tower of Cowbridge Church, to 
which town the party then proceeded, was ex- 
amined, and the gateway and remains of the town 
walls detained the visitors very briefly ; and pro- 
ceeding on their way, they next halted at the 
Edwardian gateway of St. Quintin’s Castle, Llan- 
blethian, where two different methods of work- 
ing the portcullis with balance weights were 
pointed out by Mr. E. P. L. Brock. The 
mansion at Llanmihangel is a good example of 
a fifteenth century Welsh house, and the arms 
carved on the fireplace were explained to the 
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The church, which stands close by, has | 
e tower pierced with arrow slits for defensive 


ieee when need arose, as was occasionally 
ie case. In the churchyard are the base stones 


ofa standing cross, and a curious eftigy which 
appears to have been turned out of the church 
within a comparatively recent period. Flem- 
ingstone, where there is a good thirteenth cen- 
tury ‘effigy of Joan Fleming, and old Beaupré 
mansion, which is rich in_ possessing a very 
beautiful porch, built in 1600 by Sir Thomas 
Johns, Knt., were then visited and described, 
and the party returned at a somewhat late hour 
after a short rest at St. Hilary, where they 
were received by Mr. T. Mansel Franklen. 

On Tuesday, the 23rd, the Mayor of Car- 
dif, Mr. Alderman Thomas Rees, received 
the party at the Town Hall, and expressed a 
cordial welcome on the part of the Corporation 
authorities, and pointed out that within an 
easy radius of the town might be found anti- 
quarian remains of various descriptions well 
worthy the investigations of the society, 
which had met on this occasion on pur- 

e to study and elucidate them. The 
party proceeded to Margam Abbey, at the 
invitation of Miss Talbot, and there Mr. W. de 
Gray Birch, F.S.A., read a paper on the 
history of the abbey, illustrating his remarks | 
with an exhibition of three ancient charters | 
from among the abbey muniments, which he 
has recently catalogued at Miss Talbot’s desire. 
He pointed out that there were now plenty of 
materials for preparing an exhaustive history 
of the abbey, as Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., of | 
Liantrissant, had gathered up and printed in | 
three volumes an extensive series of deeds from 
the British Museum, the Record Office, the 
muniments of Margam and Penrice, and other 
places, which set at rest the hitherto obscure 
points concerning the foundation. The first | 
site was not far off, at Pendar, higher up the | 
hill which overlooks the present site. The date | 
of foundation is 1147, and the text of the 
foundation charter has happily been found set 
forth at length in a later inspeximus. Mr. 
E. P. L. Brock, F.S.A., then described the 
architectural remains, and criticized some of the | 
recent alterations in the church. The inscribed | 
stones were a source of much attraction, and the | 
party were greatly pleased with the manifest 
care taken to preserve the antiquities of this 
ancient monastery from injury and decay. 

In the evening Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., 
hon. treasurer, exhibited a large series of casts | 
of the judicial seals of the Great Sessions for 
Wales, derived from examples in the British 
Museum and his own collections, and read a 
well-prepared paper upon them, dealing with 
the political, heraldic, and artistic points which | 
they illustrate. Mr. Stephen Williams de- | 
scribed his excavations and investigations at | 
Talley Abbey, and Mr. J. C. Carter read a | 
paper on the Priory Church of Chepstow. 





A CLUE TO THE ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION 
OF STONEHENGE. 
August 22, 1892. 
Ir is twenty years since I drew attention in 
the columns of the Athenewm to the megalithic 
remains in Malta, Sardinia, and on the Mediter- 
tahean coasts, which I was then visiting for the 
purpose of identifying and verifying the sites 
described in Fergusson’s ‘ Rude Stone Monu- 
ments,’ which had just appeared. I was par- 
ticularly struck by the occurrence of true trili- 
thons and pseudo-trilithons (i.e., doorways cut 
through a solid block and the upper portion 
arved so as to resemble an imposed capstone 
ad the sides to represent two upright pillars) ; 
bat unfortunately [ was unable to extend my 
ur, as contemplated, to the Balearic Islands. 
ntly the account of the ruins in Mashona- 
and the plans of them published in the 
Proceedings of the Geographical Society by Mr. 
‘heodore Bent and Mr. Swan aroused anew my 
interest by their resemblance to the ruins of 











Hagiar Khem and the nurhags of Sardinia. 
Mean time, I had been studying the problem 


of Stonehenge as viewed by eyes versed in the | 
aspect of nearly all the principal ‘megalithic 
ruins in other parts of the world. Our great | 
national monument on Salisbury plain has 


generally been approached from an insular and, 
therefore, prejudiced point of view, whereas I 
had purposely refrained from visiting Stone- 
henge until I had seen most of those rude 
stone structures abroad which had the slightest 
uimity to the Wiltshire edifice, and flattered 
myself that my eyesight was sufticiently cosmo- 
politan to regard the trilithons near Old Sarum 
with impartial equanimity. I can recommend 
the young archeologist to visit the pyramids and 


the obelisks of Egypt, then to take a course of 


Baalbec and measure the great stones in the 


foundation of its acropolis, visit Mycenze and | 
Tiryns, and then, as an antidote, contemplate | 
| the pigmy trilithons in Malta, when, after re- 


turning by Carnac, he will be in a fit frame of 
mind to land at Southampton and see Stone- 
henge. That is the correct method of judging 
its proportions in their true light. 

Now I had long cherished an idea that a 
Stonehenge might result by denuding, say, some 
of the so-called giants’ towers of their superin- 
cumbent rough stone walling, and leaving naked 
their portals and buttresses of upright pillars, 


| in the same way that some of the denuded raths 


in Ireland expose a ring of huge stones ; but 
the mortice and tenon arrangement of the cap- 


stones on the uprights seemed to me without | 


any foreign analogy whatever. Judge of my 
delight when I find in M. Emile Cartailhac’s 


| recently published accounts of the wonderful 


ruined towns in Minorca and Majorca descrip- 
tions of certain bilithons (as Fergusson called 
them) where the capstone is morticed or re- 
cessed to fit on the summit of the upright, which 
is fashioned for this purpose. Moreover, M. 
Cartailhac finds these bilithons (which from 


| their T-like shape have been known as tawla, 


or altar), formerly regarded as separate indi- 
vidual monuments, when denuded of their sur- 
roundings, to form interior buttresses and sup- 


ports of more or less circular, semicircular, or | 


horseshoe-shaped buildings, which were solidly 
walled in, were originally vaulted or flat-ceiled, 
and evidently of importance, situated within the 
fortified enceintes of cyclopean structures. 

As in the Giants’ Tower at Gozo, take away 
the unhewn rough megaliths and you have a 
series of hewn portals and trilithons, a modified 
Stonehenge ; or take away the hewn stones 


' and the smaller rough blocks, leaving only the 


huger, unmanageable unhewn masses, and you 
have a modified Avebury or Carnac. Such is 


a brief intimation of the clue which is now pre- | 
| sented to us of the original Stonehenge, which 


can no longer be regarded as intended for an 
hypeethral edifice, but merely as the skeleton 


of a former solid construction, whose details I | 


propose to work out in a future communication. 
S. Pasrretp OLiver, Capt. 
Late Royal Artillery. 


P.S.—I trust Mr. Bent will carefully com- 
pare M. Cartailhac’s plans of the talayots and 
fortifications in Minorca with his own drawings 
of Zimbabwe, and note the coincidences and 


differences of construction in his forthcoming | 


work, 





EGYPT AND MYCENA. 
In the Athenewm of July 30th I commented 
on a recent attempt to get a date for Mycenze 


from four small objects of Egyptian porcelain, | 


inscribed with the names of Amenophis IIT. or 
his queen, and found with Mycenzean antiquities 
at Ialysos in Rhodes, and at Mycenz itself. 
Mr. Ernest Gardner having replied, I have now 
to defend my statements. 


One of my points was that, even if these | 
objects were madein the time of Amenophis III., | 


there is not a scrap of evidence that they were 





| brought to Greece in his time. Mr. Gardner 
| thinks that they must have been brought over 
in the time of Amenophis ITT. because there are 
| four of them. I fail to grasp that argument. 
No doubt there is a difficulty in accounting for 
| the fact that the names of Amenophis III. or 
his queen occur on every one of the four in- 
scribed objects of Egyptian manufacture which 
have now been found with Mycenzan anti- 
quities in Greece. But the difficulty is just as 
great upon the hypothesis that these objects 
came over in the king’s lifetime as upon the 
hypothesis that they came over at a later date. 
Clearly the Mycenzan civilization lasted for 
| many generations ; and if these objects came 
over in the king’s lifetime, there is a strong 
presumption that objects would be forthcoming 
| with the names of some of his predecessors or 
successors. But if these objects came over at a 
later date in course of trade, the Greeks had an 
obvious motive for selecting objects with the 
name of Amenophis III. in preference to any 
others, for he was the king whom they honoured 
as Memnon. Other explanations might be sug- 
gested; but the burden of proof is with the 
party which has built up a theory on the as- 
| sumption that these objects came over in the 
king’s lifetime. 

My chief point was that the inscription on 
one of these objects contained blunders that 
would never have been made by an Egyptian 
workman of the time of Amenophis III. The 
point was put plainly enough, I think ; but Mr. 
Gardner has missed it altogether. He says: 
| ‘*That the cartouche seems in one case to have 
been bungled in no way affects the evidence, so 
long as its identity is not disputed.” But, of 
course, it does affect the evidence; for the 
question is whether the object was made in the 
time of Amenophis III. or afterwards. Mr. 
Gardner does not seem to be aware that royal 
cartouches continued in use as ornaments long 
after the decease of the kings to whom they be- 
longed. And yet his attention must once have 
been directed to the fact. If he will turn to the 
volume entitled ‘ Naucratis,’ of which he was 
one of the joint authors, he will find on pp. 36-38 
an account of a scarab-factory in this Greek city 
of the seventh century. Besides the scarabs in 
the factory, there were remains of slabs and 
vases, like those from Mycenze with the name 
of Amenophis III. The hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions were generally blundered ; but among the 
royal names that could be recognized was the 
first name of Thothmes III., the great-grand- 
| father of Amenophis ITI. 

From the question raised in my note Mr. 
Gardner passes to the general question of *‘the 
relations of Egypt and Mycenz and the definite 
date thus assigned to Mycenzean antiquities.” 
| And his purpose is not so much to discuss the 
| question as to assure your readers that the ques- 
' tion is settled. Still, he does make a few re- 
marks about the evidence ; and these remarks 
deserve some comment, for they show that, 
although he is quite ready to inform the world 
| that the question is settled, he has not taken the 
' trouble to make himself acquainted with the 
facts. He says :— 

‘Before any Mycenwan antiquities had ever been 
found in Egypt, the characteristic shape of a vase 
cut on the tomb of Rameses III. had Jed Furt- 
wiingler and Liéschke to believe that the Mycenze 
pottery went back to that period. This conclusion 
—based on a single instance—was rightly regarded 
| as not proven until it was confirmed by additional 

evidence. But now that Mycenz pottery has been 

found on so many sites in Egypt, invariably together 
with dated Egyptian antiquities of similar period, 
and never among objects that can be assigned wit 
certainty to a later date, the cumulative force of the 
evidence is again convincing, and it is but waste of 
ingenuity to try to explain away the evidence in 
individual instances, or to suggest possible alterna- 
tive hypotheses.” 

Several false - necked vases (pseudamphore, 
biigelkannen) are represented, on the walls of the 
tomb of Rameses III. Many vases of this shape 


‘ have been found at Mycene. If any one argued, 
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on that evidence, that the Mycenz pottery went 
back to the time of Rameses III., he must have 
assumed that false-necked vases were not in 
use after the time of Rameses III., when the 
evidence merely showed that they were in use 
in the time of Rameses III. Some of the false- 
necked vases found in Egypt are of native ware, 
and some are of a foreign ware which appears 
to be the same as that of the vases found at 
Mycenz. In determining the date of Mycenz 
these vases of foreign ware can alone be taken 
into account ; and only two sets of false-necked 
vases of this ware have hitherto had dates 
assigned to them. These were found by Mr. 
Petrie in two graves at Gurob, one of which 
contained some pendants with the name of 
Tutankhamen, and the other a kohl-tube with 
the name of Amenophis IIT. A date has also 
been assigned a three-handled vase of this 
foreign ware. This was found by Mr. Petrie in 
a grave at Kahun, near Gurob, in company with 
Egyptian objects to which he assigns dates 
ranging from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
dynasty. Thus it will be seen that ‘‘so many 
sites in Egypt” means ‘‘in three graves on what 
is practically one site,” while ‘‘ invariably ” 
means ‘‘ in three instances,” and ‘ similar 
period” has no meaning at all. Rameses III. 
lived 300 years after Amenophis III., and some 
250 years after Tutankhamen. Things are not 
of similar period if they are separated by 
an interval of 250 or 300 years. Nor are 
things of similar period if some of them belong 
to the twentieth dynasty under Rameses III., 
and others to various dynasties from the twelfth 
up to the nineteenth. 

Those false-necked vases from Gurob are not 
to be assigned to the time of Amenophis III. or 
Tutankhamen just because they were found in 
the same graves with objects bearing the names 
of those kings. In determining questions of 
this class three points have to be considered— 
as Mr. Petrie himself admits in ‘ Illahun,’ p. 24. 
In the first place, if an object bears the name 
of a king, one must judge from its style whether 
it is likely to be contemporary with him. In 
the second place, such objects may have been 
handed down as heirlooms for many generations 
before they were buried. In the third place, 
such objects may have been buried in other 
tombs at first, dug up again by thieves, used for 
a while, and then buried in the tombs in which 
they were found. The Abbot Papyrus shows 
how extensively the royal tombs had been plun- 
dered before the time of Rameses IX. 

In his letter Mr. Gardner insists on the im- 
portance of the cumulative evidence from 
Egyptian sources. All that I desire is that we 
shall have evidence only, and not assertion ; 
and that the evidence from Greek sources shall 
not be burked. Here is an example of the kind 
of thing which has been going on. A little 
while ago we were told dogmatically that the 
date of the Lion-gateway at Mycenz had been 
fixed at 1450 B.c. by evidence from Egypt. The 
evidence turned out to be this: a little wooden 
lion had been found at Kahun in the same grave 
with a scarab of Amenophis III., and this lion 
was in the attitude of the lions over the gateway 
at Mycenee. It had been tacitly assumed that 
all lions in the same attitude must have been 
carved at the same date. And not a word was 
said about the gem from Ialysos, which shows 
the whole of the group that is carved above the 
gateway at Mycenz, namely, a pair of lions with 
a pillar between them. This gem belongs to a 
class which was in use about 700 B.c., and later 
still. 

Mr. Gardner seems to have over-estimated 
the amount of evidence available for fixing the 


date of Mycenze by comparison with Egypt. So 
far as I know there is only this. The swords 


from Mycene resemble the sword of Aah-hetep. 
Four porcelain objects from Mycene and Ialysos 
are inscribed with the names of Amenophis III. 
or his queen. False-necked vases have been 
found at Gurob in two graves which contained 





objects inscribed with the names of Ameno- 
phis ITI. and Tutankhamen. False-necked vases 
are represented in the tomb of Rameses III. A 
three-handled vase has been found at Kahun in 
surroundings which showed that it was buried 
after the time of Rameses II. Mr. Petrie has 
found ‘‘ Aigean” pottery at Tell el-Amarna, but 
no details have been published. 

No doubt false-necked vases were in use in 
the time of Rameses III., but they may have 
continued in use for centuries. The evidence 
about the vases from Gurob and Kahun merely 
shows that they were buried after certain dates, 
and they may have been buried a very long 
time afterwards. If one of those porcelain 
objects is a work of a late period, as I have 
ventured to suggest, the other three are pro- 
bably the same. And the resemblance between 
the swords is not convincing. 

The cumulative effect of that evidence would 
not persuade me that Mycenze flourished in the 
time of Rameses III., even if there were no 
rebutting evidence. Still less would it persuade 
me that Mycenz flourished in the time of 
Amenophis III. Looking at the whole ques- 
tion as a matter of history as well as archeology, 
any such conclusions seem to me to involve in- 
superable difficulties. Crcrz Torr. 

P.S.—In his letter Mr. Gardner says that 
‘*in a series of letters to the Academy ” I have 
‘*attacked several details in Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
arguments.” As a matter of fact, I reviewed 
Mr. Petrie’s ‘Tllahun’ in the Classical Review, 
and Mr. Petrie replied in the Academy. My 
answers have been confined to the points which 
he selected for defence. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND. 


THE annual summer meeting of this society 
was held in the Museum College Square, Bel- 
fast, on Tuesday, the 16th inst., under the 
presidency of the Rev. George Buick, M.A., 
M.R.I.A., vice-president, in the absence of 
Lord James Wandesforde Butler, President 
of the Society. The Chairman delivered an 
able address, in which he referred to the loss 
Trish scholarship and learning had sustained 
in Bishop Reeves, their ‘‘ greatest Irish 
scholar.” They missed, too, Canon Grainger, 
‘‘one of Belfast’s most distinguished and large- 
hearted sons.” He ably laid down the lines 
upon which the Society worked. They were 
doing a work of national importance—a work 
which the State should do, but does not. They 
were conserving what, after all, is part and 
parcel of their country’s greatest wealth—the 
knowledge of her early condition, her arts and 
architecture, her literature and learning, her 
customs and colonizations, and this, as Petrie 
said, in ‘‘a spirit untinctured by the slightest 
admixture of prejudices, either political or 
sectarian.” He then stated what had been the 
outcome of the study and patient investigation 
of recent years. They knew now that the round 
towers were belfries and keeps attached to 
Christian churches, and erected at various 
periods between the sixth and thirteenth cen- 
turies ; that the crannoges, or lake dwellings, 
reached their point of highest development 
about the time of the Danish invasion; that the 


marvellous art of the illuminated MSS., such | 


as the Book of Kells, ‘‘the most beautiful 
book in the world,” of the metal work enrich- 
ing such antiques as the chalice of Ardagh and 
the Tara brooch, of the sculptured stones and 
crosses, is an art of purely native growth, cover- 
ing a period extending, roughly speaking, from 
the sixth to the twelfth century inclusive ; 
that the passage from the use of bronze to 
that of iron, as proved by the Lisnacroghera 
finds in the Grainger Museum, took place about 
the time of the introduction of Christianity; that 
the peculiar method of writing known as Ogham 
belongs for the most part to early Christian 
times; that the cromleachs are not Druids’ 
altars, nor the stone circles Druidical temples, 





eee I... 
but both alike sepulchral monuments ; that th. 
majority of their raths, though popularly styleq 
Danish forts, were not erected by the Danes a 
all, but by early colonists—probably th 

known as the Tuatha de Danaan ; and that the 
stone age, if ever there was a stone age pure 
and simple in Ireland, came down to com: 


tively recent times. But much yet comalltie 
be done, much land 


yet to be posse i 
accurately figuring and danccthine thes ae 
appearing relics, in solving many problems oj 
the early Christian days, in investigating the 
manners and momentous events of the centuries 
lying nearest to them, and in entering upon the 
fascinating field of folk-lore, hitherto almog 
entirely ignored. 

A paper was read by Mr. Robert Yo 
M.R.I.A., on ‘The Ancient Records of Cyp. 
rickfergus,’ in which he said that the citadel of 
Carrickfergus, the principal fortress of ancient 
Ulster, did not yield in historical interest to any 
castle in Ireland. On the authority of the 
original records, the ancient rent paid to the 
Crown by the Corporation was ‘‘the rysinge of 
one mann, with a bow without a stringe, and 
an arrow without a feather.” Passing by its 
mythical origin and early conflicts with the Norse. 
men, the lecturer mentioned the occupation of 
the town by King John and by King Robert 
Bruce. The date of its incorporation is unknown, 
It was a borough in John’s reign, Edward I, 
directed letters to the mayor in 1275, and it 
was mentioned as a county with a sheriff in 
1325. Elizabeth granted it one charter, and 
James I. three. 

Mr. John Vinycomb read a short paper on 
‘The Old Mayor’s Seal of Carrickfergus.’ The 
town possesses three brass seals, two of them 
very ancient. The third, which is the seal of the 
port and customs, is dated 1605. The legend 
on the seal is S(igillum). Fr(atr) is . Ber(nardi). 
Cam(erarii) . Civitatis . Aq(ui)le. The inter- 
pretation of the legend by this rendering became 
indisputable: ‘‘The seal of the Brother Bernard, 
Chamberlain of the City of Aquila.” This 
brother, whose official seal, when an Italian 
chamberlain, came to be used by the burghers 
of Carrickfergus, may be identified with Bernard, 
Archdeacon of Down, 1183. The spread eagle 
on the shield is the heraldic emblem of Aquila, 
which was the chief city of Apulia. 

Mr. F. W. Lockwood, in his paper on ‘The 
Anglo-Norman Castles of the County Down,’ 
pointed out that although the castles were not 
of first-class magnitude, they yet possessed an 
interest apart from size or political importance. 
The eastern half of Down was one of the earliest 
parts possessed by the English. Led at first by 
De Courcy, the English succeeded by the end 
of the twelfth century in establishing themselves 
over the whole of Lecale and Ards. Their posi- 
tion was peculiar, for between them and the 
Pale stood Carlingford Lough and the double 
mass of the Mourne and Carlingford mountains, 
and all the bogs, forests, and broken country 
that lay behind them. The sea was the basis 
of the Down castles, and hence we find them 
placed at the head of every lagoon and creek, a 
at Dundrum, Downpatrick, Killyleagh, Green- 
castle, Ardglass, and Strangford, and also on 
peninsulas and islands like Sketrick, Mahee, 
and Ardkeen. Details were then given which 
were fully illustrated by a series of interesting 
drawings. , 

Mr. W. J. Knowles read an interesting paper 
on ‘Irish Stone Axes and Chisels,’ of which he 
has made a special study. Counties Antrimand 
Down being rich in flint, large quantities of 
arrow and spear heads and chisels have been 
found, and Mr. Knowles exhibited a number of 
these in illustration. The grouping of the 
British stone weapons adopted by Sir John 
Evans is well marked in Ireland, but his Irish 
have some specially well-defined characteristics. 
These the reader dealt with, and concluded by 
saying that there was no ground for believing 
that Ireland had not a stone age and the same 
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Se : 
race of Neolithic people as the other countries 
Europe. 
oe William "Eel, M.R.I.A., submitted 
> ‘Notes on County Down Souterrains.’ 
el newly discovered, lay between Tyrella 
Church and the old castle of Rathmullan. He 
escribed these, the chief point of interest being 
the defensive barriers separating the chambers. 

Mr. Buick (Chairman) read an exhaustive 

per on the ‘Moylarg Crannog, Cullybackey, 
m Antrim.’ The explorations covered a period 
of five years, and owing to the marshy nature of 
the spot the labours of the explorers were con- 
fned to about a fortnight of dry weather in the 
summer. The excavations discovered a stratum 
of hazel and bracken six to eight inches thick, 
tracked stones, most probably used for sharpen- 
ing, asmall leaden cross, a spindle and whorl, 
hone pins and needles, a chisel of bone, horn 
handles, circlet of bronze, glass beads, fragments 
of jet and glass bracelets, half of a pair of shears, 
an iron hook, and a small axe of the gallowglass 
type. The style of the leaden cross was ninth 
or tenth century. The writer then described 
the dwelling as excavated, and gave particulars 
of the various finds. 

Mr. J. J. Phillips read a lengthy paper on 
the ‘Vestiges of Medizeval Sculpture in the 
Churches of Down, Connor, and Dromore.’ 
These were dealt with in detail, special reference 
being made to those in the Ards district, and 
were fully illustrated by a series of excellent 
drawings and photographs. 

The Rev. J. O’Laverty, M.R.I.A., read an 
interesting paper on ‘Bog Butter.’ He said a 
roll in his possession, found in the bog at Gort- 
gle, near Portglenone, at a depth of 12ft., 
wrapped in a coarse cloth still retaining the 
prints of fingers, tasted somewhat like cheese, 
but it contains no salt. Sir W. Petty refers to 
“butter made rancid by keeping in a bog,” and 
the couplet was well known which said 

And butter to eat with their hog 

Was seven years buried in a bog. 
He then stated that the custom was practised 
in India of burying butter to preserve it. He 
himself tried the experiment after the Indian 
manner of placing butter in an unglazed earthen 
vessel, closed with a well-fitting cover, over 
which paper is pasted, and the whole buried in 
a bank of earth for six months. Another vessel 
was put in a bogbank, and both butters arrived 
at the same state and acquired the taste of 
cheese. 

The following papers were also submitted to 
the Council for publication : ‘ The Resemblance 
of Worked Flint Flakes found in the Valley of 
the Nile to those found in the County Antrim,’ 
by Mr. W. A. Traill ; ‘The Diary of Dr. Jones, 
Scoutmaster-General of the Army of the Com- 
monwealth, from 13th of March, 1649, to the 
2st of June, 1650,’ by Mr. J. Casimir O’Mea- 
gher ; ‘Members for Ireland in the Parliaments 
of the Protectorate,’ by Mr. W. R. Scott ; 
‘Vestiges of Medizeval Sculpture,’ by Mr. J. J. 
Phillips ; ‘Notes on the Round Towers of 
Cloyne, Roscam, and Iniskean,’ by Mr. W. F. 
Wakeman; ‘Some Ancient Ecclesiastical 
Bronze Bells in Ulster,’ by Mr. Seaton F. 
Milligan ; ‘ The Geraldine’s Throw ’ (identifica- 
ton of the spot referred to in a sixteenth 
century legend related by Holinshed), by Lord 
Walter Fitz Gerald; ‘ Ecclesiastical Uses of some 
Caves in Ireland, suggested by the Discovery 

imonth of a Similar Structure in Thessa- 
lmica,’ and ‘A Note for Record on the Books 
of the Society that ‘‘ Brugh-na-Boinne,” the 
Name of the Place where were interred the 
Pagan Kings of Ireland, is still used as a Name 
for its Site,’ by the Rev. J. O’Laverty ; and 

Itish Medals,” part v., by Mr. William Frazer. 





fine-Art Gossiy. 


‘Ruined Cities of Mashonaland’ is the 
the book to be published by Messrs. 


Tae 
title of 
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Longman next autumn, in which Mr. Theodore 
Bent will give an account of his discoveries. 


At the National Gallery, in Room XIX. and 
numbered 1379, has been hung a small picture 
by Thomas Woodward, who was born in 1801 
and died in 1852. Itis called ‘ The Ratcatcher,’ 
and shows such a man sitting on the steps of 
his cottage door and eating his frugal meal] ; at 
his side two dogs watch heedfully for their 
sharesin the food. A cat creeps stealthily from 
the interior of the cottage towards the cage in 
which two rats move restlessly. The expres- 
sions are very good, and the execution of the 
picture is careful and sound. It is a bequest 
by Mr. Edward Archer. 


THE authorities of Birmingham having in- 
structed the Director of the Corporation Gal- 
leries to collect for the forthcoming autumn 
exhibition in that city a representative body of 
pictures of animal life, the works of living artists, 
Mr. W. Wallis has induced various owners 
to lend pictures, including fourteen of the 
principal works of Mr. B. Riviere, eight by 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, and others by Messrs. 
A. C. Gow, J. Charlton, S. E. Waller, B. 
Barber, H. Hardy, R. Beavis, R. C. Wood- 
ville, S. Cooper, B. Bradley, W. Hunt, and 
several well-known hands. Mr. J. M. Swan 
lends a series of studies of animals and works 
in bronze by himself. Among the lenders are 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Earl Spencer, 
the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Armstrong, Messrs. 
L. Huth, W. C. Quilter, H. Tate, J. Aird, 
Cols. Hargreaves, Harding, and North, the 
Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest, and the 
Corporations of Liverpool and Birmingham. 
The exhibition will be opened in October, and 
probably be as popular as that which was held 
in the same galleries last year, and visited by 
260,000 persons. 

THE autumn exhibition of pictures at the 
City Art Gallery, Manchester, will be opened 
to the public on September 6th, and will remain 
open during the year. On the previous evening 


; a reception by the Mayor, at the gallery, will 


take place. 


THE parish church of Lynton, Barnstaple, is 
known by antiquaries as a good example of the 
simple type common to similar edifices sur- 
rounding Exmoor, and as having minor pecu- 
liarities of its own, which were probably due to 
the ancient village being shut between the 
moor and the sea, and, till within lately living 
memory, accessible by pack-horses only. It is 
now being so thoroughly ‘‘ restored ” that only 
the tower remains of the old work, while the 
upper stages of that portion have been adapted 
to receive a clock which at night is electrically (!) 
illuminated. Some years ago the then parson 
of the parish caused a new chancel to be added 
for his own accommodation, and to give room 
in the nave for a larger audience than formerly 
frequented the church. Still greater demands 
for room have led to the recent demolition of 
the older body of the building and the erection 
of anew nave and aisle, which are suitable to 
circumstances, although destitute of the ‘‘rime 
of age” and the pathos of use by many gene- 
rations of Lyntonians and hundreds of illus- 
trious visitors, including Southey. 


Some exaggerated rumours being in vogue 
about the state of Mr. T. Faed’s sight, it is de- 
sirable to state that, deplorable as the truth is, 
which ensures for the painter the sympathies 
of all the world, it is not quite so unfortunate 
as some reports aver. The R.A., who has been 
suffering for some time in that respect, has 
lately almost entirely lost the sight of one eye ; 
the other eye, however, remains sufficiently 
powerful to permit the artist to continue paint- 
ing, as he intends, life-size heads and other 
studies, including landscapes and the skies in 
which he has always taken much delight. All 
his friends, that is all to whom his pictures have 
given pleasure, join in hoping he may recover 
and paint again as of yore. 





Tue ‘ Monumental Brasses of Lancashire and 
Cheshire’ is the title of a volume which Mr. 
J. L. Thorneley has in hand. It will contain a 
number of woodcut illustrations from designs 
by the author, with descriptions of the brasses, 
accompanied by historical notices. 

AN international exhibition of fine art at 
Monte Carlo is to be opened on the Ist of 
December. 

THE Imperial Museum at Constantinople has 
acquired for 1,200/. the collection of antiquities 
of Mr. de Radowitz, lately German Ambassador 
there, and now leaving. 

Tue Christian Demogerontiz of Crete, at the 
suggestion of the Greek Syllogos of Candia, 
have begun to contribute towards the publi- 
cation of the corpus of Cretan inscriptions en- 
trusted to Dr. Halbherr. But the latter, before 
beginning his work, wishes the Syllogos to re- 
sume the excavations begun by the Italian 
Government at Gortyna, as he feels sure that 
fresh fragments of the archaic Cretan laws would 
be found near the Lethzeus. In this case he 
would himself shortly return to Crete. 


Tue Wiirttemberg authorities have already 
commenced the examination of their section of 
the Roman limes, for which the Reichsrath 
lately voted a sum of money. Major Steimle 
is exploring the earthworks and castles near 
Gmiind, between Lorch and Mégglingen, while 
Prof. Herzog, of Tubingen, a well-known writer 
on Roman history, is at Oehringen, engaged in 
investigating the ‘‘ Vicus Aurelii,” the subject 
of a familiar pamphlet by Dr. Keller. It is to 
be hoped that the work, here and elsewhere, 
will be carried on without the religious differ- 
ences which strangely but seriously affected the 
discussion on the vote in the Reichsrath. 


WE are requested to state that M. Fantin 
Latour’s picture ‘ Atelier aux Batignolles’ was 
not, as we stated last week, at the Salon of 
1872, but at that of 1870, and that among the 
portraits it comprises are those of MM. Schol- 
derer, Renoir, Claude Monet, and Basille. 


Mr. Feiix Josepn, the well-known art con- 
noisseur, died at Southsea on the 20th inst. His 
taste, especially for ceramics, was probably here- 
ditary, his father, Mr. A. Joseph, having been 
an eminent antiquary. Mr. Felix Joseph was a 
great benefactor to several provincial museums, 
notably to that of Nottingham Castle, where his 
portrait attests the gratitude of the Corporation. 


WE regret to record the death of the eminent 
art publisher Mr. Henry Graves, to whose 
memory we hope to do more justice in our next 
number. 








MUSIC 


es 
NEW PART MUSIC. 

Missa oadmirabile Commercium, by Palestrina. 
The Ten Virgins, Sacred Cantata, by A. R. Gaul. 
The Epiphany, Sacred Cantata, by H. J. Ed- 
wards. The Toro Advents, Church Cantata, by 
G. Garrett. The Paraclete, Sacred Cantata, by 
G. Halford. The Day of Rest, Cantata for Female 
Voices, by Josiah Booth. The Water Sprite’s 
Revenge, Cantata for Female Voices, by Karel 
Bendl. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)—Although the 
most important choral works by our leading 
English composers generally see the light through 
the medium of the provincial festivals, the de- 
mand for compositions of more modest calibre, 
suitable for study and performance by the ever 
increasing number of local societies and church 
choirs, is immense, and the above list only re- 
presents a fraction of the publications of this 
kind issued during the present year. The 
Palestrina Mass, which is worthy to rank among 
the master’s finest, was first published in 1599, 
tive years after his death. It is for five voices, 
and was originally in the mixolydian mode, but 
the editor, Mr. W. 8S. Rockstro, has defensibly 
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lowered it to F, thus making the signature B flat. 
He is also responsible for the marks of expres- 
sion, the suggestions as to tempi, the employ- 
ment of solo voices, and for such of the acci- 
dentals as are given in parentheses.—Mr. Gaul’s 
cantata is already meeting with much apprecia- 
tion at home and also in the United States, to 
the musical societies and church choirs of which 
it is dedicated. The libretto is judiciously made 
up of Scripture texts and metrical verses, and 
the music, though studiously unpretentious, is 
extremely refined and pleasing. The part-writing 
shows a practised hand, and in two choruses the 
voices are divided into eight parts, though of 
course elaborate contrapuntal effects are carefully 
avoided. The work is worthy of the composer 
of ‘The Holy City,’ and no higher praise need be 
bestowed.—The next three works need not be 
separately described, as they are all favourable 
examples of the English Church cantata, which is 
essentially a product of the present generation. 
While Bach may be regarded as a general model, 
composers recognize the capabilities of ordinary 
rather than specially trained choirs, fugal writing 
of an intricate sort being of course eschewed. 


her death, which occurred on Thursday morning 
last week, was equally unforeseen, as she had 
recovered her health though not her vocal 
powers. Zelie Thérése Caroline Gillebert was 
born in Paris in 1838, and her musical talents 
began to develope at a very early age. She first 
acquired remarkable juvenile skill on the piano- 
forte, but as soon as her lovely voice was dis- 
covered she commenced to study under Pierre 
Wartel, who was subsequently one of the 
teachers of Madame Christine Nilsson. Not- 
withstanding this French training, she happily 
acquired the pure Italian method of production, 
and it was due to this that she preserved her 
voice unimpaired almostto the end of her lengthy 
career, though unfortunately she eventually 
gave way to the habit of unnecessarily forcing 
her magnificent chest notes. It was in May, 
1862, that she made her first appearance in 
London at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and through- 
out the Mapleson management she encountered 
no serious rivalry in the parts which chiefly gave 


| her celebrity. These were at first Maftio Orsini, 


On the other hand, the hymns are for the most | 


part set to original music, which seems ill 
advised if they are intended to be sung by con- 
gregations, who would more readily join in 
familiar melodies. The Church’s seasons at 


which each of the above works would be most | 
| trills and scale passages was never satisfactory. 


appropriate are sufticiently indicated by their 
titles.—Mr. Booth’s cantata is written for 
soprano and contralto solo and _ two-part 
chorus, the words by Mr. Oxenford and the 
music alike suggesting that it is intended for 
young performers in schools and singing classes. 
—The work of Mr. Bendl, though brief, is of 
somewhat higher calibre. It embodies a tragic 
little story, or rather episode, the music being 
for two soloists and three-part chorus, and florid 
accompaniment, the general style resembling 
that of Reinecke and other modern German 
composers. 


Messrs. Mendelssohn’s 


Novello also send 


Elijah, in four books, each containing that | 


portion of the oratorio in which a soprano, con- 
tralto, tenor, and bass solo voice is respectively 
employed. The editor is Mr. Randegger, who 
has supplied new marks of expression, phrasing, 


and breathing for the benefit of young singers, | 


and also, in some instances, new metronome 


figures indicating the speed at which certain | 


movements are now taken, differing from that 
indicated by Mendelssohn, who himself placed 
no great reliance in metronome marks. 

Messrs. Augener & Co. send six books of 
glees, rounds, and choruses by Bishop, Spofforth, 
Webbe, Cook, and other standard composers, 
arranged for female voices in three and four 
parts by Héléne Heale. 
carefully done, but the ability of Miss Heale, 
who is herself a composer of taste, might have 
been better employed, if only for the reason 
that the words are in not. a few instances quite 
unsuitable for female singers.—The Ice Queen, 
a cantata for female voices, by Edith Swepstone, 
is a work of considerable merit, and worth the 
attention of advanced choral classes. The words 
are adapted from Hans Andersen. 

We have also received Meadorsweet, by 
Arthur Page, and Pearl, by Ethel Harraden 
(Forsyth Brothers), both cantatas for female 
voices, written with: taste, and in their modest 
way effective ; Olga, a cantata for solo voices, 
chorus, and orchestra, by John Henry (Weekes 
& Co.) ; The Child of Elle, a somewhat ambitious 
choral ballad, or rather cantata, by Erskine 
Allon (London Music Publishing Company) ; 
and A Song of Praise, a well-written sacred 
motet by Arthur Somervell (Metzler & Co.), 
composed for the opening of the Westmoreland 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Kendal last year. 





MADAME TREBELLI. 
THE operatic career of this great artist closed 
suddenly and unexpectedly four years ago, and 


The transcriptions are | 


| of several languages, 


Siebel, Arsace, Azucena, and Urbano, but later on 
she was equally unapproachable as Amneris and 
Pantalis. Other successful impersonations were 
those of Cherubino, Frederick in ‘ Mignon,’ 
Nancy in ‘ Martha,’ Zerlina in ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
and Leonora in ‘ La Favorita.’ While, however, 
her mezzo-soprano voice was exquisite in quality 
it was curiously inflexible, and her execution of 


Nor as an oratorio singer was she exempt from 
criticism, though the rare beauty of her voice 
made her a favourite with the public. Genial 
and quick-witted in conversation and a mistress 
Madame Trebelli was 
popular with her fellow artists, and she was so 
devoted to her calling that after the paralytic 
seizure which deprived her of the control of her 
voice she made several appearances on the 
concert platform in England and elsewhere, with 
results which were deeply painful to those who 
remembered what she had been. Her position 
in the annals of opera is, however, secure, and, 
notwithstanding her unhappy marriage, her 
private reputation was always unsullied. 





THE ITALIAN MADRIGALS AT LINCOLN. 
Savile Club, Aug. 18, 1892. 

Your musical readers may be interested to 
know that the valuable collection of Italian 
madrigals in the Lincoln Chapter Library, 
referred to in Mr. Matthew’s letter in your last 
week’s issue, has been recently examined by 
the librarian, the Rev. A. R. Maddison, and will 
be described in Dr. Emil Vogl’s forthcoming 
‘Bibliothek der gedriickten weltlichen Vocal- 
Musik Italiens von 1500-1700,’ a work upon 
which its learned author has been engaged for 
several years. The Lincoln Library was also 
very briefly described in the article on musical 


| libraries in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary’ (iii. 419), for 





which inquiries were made of the librarians of 
English cathedrals. How much more desirable 
a systematic examination of such collections by 
some competent authority would be is proved 
by Mr. Matthew’s interesting discovery of copies 
of Byrd’s Masses for Four and Five Voices. Of 
the latter there are two copies—one of which 
was Dr. Rimbault’s—in the British Museum, 
but the copy of the former in the national col- 
lection was hitherto believed to be unique. May 
I be allowed to explain that Mr. Matthew has 
slightly misunderstood a statement in the pre- 
face to the edition of this work published two 
years ago by Mr. Rockstro and myself? The 
part- books were not bought by the Museum 
authorities ‘‘accidentally.” They were bound 
up with Byrd’s ‘ Gradualia,’ a fact of which the 
vendor was not aware when they were offered for 
sale. They were, however, discovered before 
the purchase was completed, and brought to the 
notice of the vendor, who consented to let the 
Museum buy them at the price originally agreed 
upon for the ‘Gradualia ’ alone. 

With regard to Dering’s canzonets, the 





late Mr. Husk’s mistake is corrected in the 
Appendix to Grove’s ‘Dictionary’ (iy, ¢ 
Besides his sacred music, in 1620 Dering pub. 
lished two volumes of canzonets, for three and 
four voices respectively. Both books are ey. 
tremely rare. W. Barctay Squire, 








Rusical Gossiy, 


Ir has been arranged to take an English gop. 
cert party to the north of Scotland in connexion 
with this year’s Highland Gathering, to be helg 
in the third week of September. The party will 
comprise Mr. Charles Chilley ; Miss Grace 
Digby, of the Carl Rosa Opera Company ; My 
Edward Wharton, one of the Guildhall Schoo] 
of Music professors, who is returning to the 
concert platform on the advice of Mr. Sims 
Reeves; Miss Florence Cowen; and Miss 
Miriam Barnett, a violinist. Concerts will be 
given at Inverness, Dingwall, Wick, Elgin, and 
Aberdeen. ; 

WE have received from Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer & Co. early copies of the new works to 
be produced at the Gloucester Festival duri 
the week after next. These are, as already 
mentioned, Dr. Hubert Parry’s oratorio ‘ Job’, 
Mr. Charles Lee Williams’s Church Cantata 
‘Gethsemane,’ written and compiled by Mr, 
Joseph Bennett ; Miss Rosalind Ellicott’s can. 
tata ‘ The Birth of Song,’ of which the founda. 
tion is a poem by Mr. Lewis Morris ; and Prof, 
Frederick Bridge’s setting of Dante’s version 
of the Lord’s Prayer from the eleventh canto of 
the ‘Inferno’ as translated into terza rima by the 
late Dr. E. H. Plumptre. Criticism would, of 
course, be premature, but it may be said that 
the reputation of the respective composers will 
be fully maintained, if not enhanced, by these 
contributions to a festival of unusual interest. 

WE have also received another manifesto 
respecting the alleged shortcomings of the 
Leeds Festival Committee, from the pen of 
‘*Musicus.” The author has a trenchant style, 
and some of his criticisms are worthy of atten- 
tion, or would be if he had the courage of his 
opinions, and did not veil them under the cloak 
of anonymity. 

Tue Bayreuth Festival concluded last Sunday, 
and the last performance of ‘ Die Meistersinger’ 
was conducted by Herr Richter, who arrived 
unexpectedly for the purpose. The theatre will 
now remain closed, at any rate until 1894, and 
‘ Parsifal’ will certainly not be heard again 
until that year, Frau Wagner having wisely 
declined to permit the performance of Wagner's 
sacred music-drama at the Chicago Exhibition. 

AccorpInG to the Italian journals, Signor 
Verdi has delivered the completed score of his 
‘Falstaff’ to his publishers, Messrs. Ricordi, 
and has already commenced work upon another 
opera, the subject of which he at present refuses 
to disclose, though there are grounds for the 
belief that Signor Boito is the librettist. 

Tue young Khedive of Egypt is credited with 
the intention of organizing a model military 
band, and with having summoned to Egypt for 
this purpose M. Faltis, of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatoire. 








DRAMA 


——- 


Nero and Actéa: a Tragedy. By Eric Mackay. 
(Heinemann. ) 
In considering Mr. Eric Mackay’s ‘Nero 
and Actéa’ we must put away from us al 
care for historic fidelity, or even histone 
possibility, and accept the plot of the play 
as plot of the play and nothing else—not 4 
dramatist’s rendering of chronicled events, 
but a dramatist’s untrammelled fiction. To 
those who ask the drama for psychological 





interest it must seem that in the real fate of 
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Nero's beloved Poppa, with its legacy of 
fond and insane regrets, in the real Acte 
and her lasting yet so greatly varied influ- 
ence over Nero from his adolescence to his 
Jast days, in the real conspiracy and revolt, 
in the real circumstances of Nero’s useless 
escape and pitiable consenting death, there 
ss better material— stronger and _ subtler, 
more pathetic and not less terrible—for 
dramatic genius to work upon than in the 
invented story for whose personages Mr. 
Mackay has adapted the events of Nero’s 
fall, and has used the names of Poppawa and 
Acte and others who bore parts in Nero’s 
history. , 

Mr. Mackay calls his play a tragedy. It 
js not that. In a tragedy the harrowing 
gccurrences and direful deeds are not there 
for their own sake, as means of startling 
and thrilling and appalling and of “‘ working 
up” scenes to strong sensational pitch ; 
they are there for the sake of mental phases 
eonnected with them, and it is on the mental 
phases that the attention of audience or 
reader is fixed. They are there as develop- 
ments of character and influences upon cha; 
racter, and as the outcome and causes of the 
story as it proceeds. In melodrama the 
converse of all this is the case, and, incidents 
and scenic situations being the vital purpose 
of the piece, the story is a means for their 
introduction, the thread to string them on, 
and idiosyncrasies of character are postu- 
lated for the same constructional need. A 
piece written thus may be admirable in its 
manner of art, may bring melodrama’s 
normal qualities—action and rapid emotion 
—toa refined and poetic excellence, but it 
will be a melodrama, not a tragedy. Mr. 
Mackay’s ‘Nero and Actéa’ does not fulfil 
the conditions of a tragedy. 

The story the piece presents is that Nero’s 
wife Poppzea, hating him madly, so loathing 
his caresses that when he, as she puts it, 
soils her with a kiss she longs to strangle 
him, and having Glaucus, a nephew of 
Galba’s, for paramour, is the head of a plot 
for her husband’s dethroning and slaughter 
by Galba and his legions. Nero has had 
information about Glaucus as _ plotting 
against him, but not as to Poppzea; she, 
though he has no care to conceal from her 
his cynical infidelities, shines in his court as 
the partner of his imperial grandeur and as 
his amorously adored love. She is beside 
him in a great state festival; a mere fas- 
tidious word of misliking from her has just 
been a man’s death-warrant—affording Nero 
the unpremeditated pastime of having a 
victim stabbed in his presence and of gloat- 
mg over a corpse—when, whether for the 
enjoyment of teasing or by a shameless habit 
of requiring her to accept his lewd confi- 
denees Mr. Mackay does not make clear, 
Nero, expatiating to her on the treasure that 
has been described to him, sends for a recent 
aid as yet unseen purchase, Actéa, a 
frecian slave. With a bevy of dancing 
girls to usher her, Actéa comes before Nero 
ad his court; her beauty fulfils all the 

h expectations his slave - merchant’s 
tlogies have raised, and is so entrancing 
that on the moment’s sight he is possessed 
‘y a rapturous passion for her, and so 
fouts Poppaea that she perforce, with the 
fxcuse of faintness from the heat, asks 
lave to withdraw; and his ‘Thou hast 
uy leave,” and, in the same breath, to 





Actéa, ‘‘ Come, sweetheart, take her place,” 
is his dismissal for ever of the till now 
darling wife. In the next act he requires 
Glaucus to stab her after sunset, giving him 
his signet-ring to obtain him access through 
the corridors to her state apartment. He 
perceives a moment’s tardiness in taking 
the ring, and administers the stimulus of 
‘“‘She is thy deadly foe”; but that any tool 
he selects can have a thought of withhold- 
ing obedience does not occur to him, and 
he knows this tool has the more reason to 
be acceptably serviceable to him that he 
has treason against him to cloak. What 
he intends is, having used Glaucus to dis- 
encumber him of his wife, to put an end to 
his plotting by having him executed for the 
murder. Nothing doubting, he by-and-by 
goes to ‘‘an open loggia’’ near the state- 
chamber where the murder should be just 
then taking place ; but his confidant, Tigel- 
linus, sent to reconnoitre, hastens back to 
announce, instead of the death of the Em- 
press, her immediate approach. It is with 
Glaucus she comes, and Nero, hidden behind 
shrubs, is witness to a scene of impassioned 
kisses and protestations mingled with scoffs 
at him and his baffled design, and, while 
Poppzea speaks of happiness at hand for 
her with Glaucus, 
Far away in some secluded nook, 

Unseen of men, unguessed at, undivulged 

By those we trust witha], 
he has stealthily parted the foliage, and he 
stabs her in the back without uttering a 
word and disappears, to return promptly 
with armed slaves and send Glaucus bound 
and gagged to await in a dungeon the 
moment that may be found preferable for 
putting him to death as the murderer of her 

That was the light of earth, and my one joy. 
Tigellinus, having the dungeon keys, is 
bribed to join Galba’s conspiracy and to 
privily release Glaucus, who flies to meet 
Galba, and, returning to Rome with him 
and his troops, is one of a band that, 
coming as merry maskers into the banquet- 
hall where Nero, with Actéa beside him in 
the place of honour as if she had been 
empress, is holding revel, throw off their 
disguises and assail him. A _ sudden 
thunderstorm causing the crashing in of 
part of the hall and the extinction of all 
lights, the skirmish becomes wild confusion. 
In another scene we find that Nero has been 
able to escape in the turmoil; disguised 
as a peasant he comes to a subterranean 
chamber which is the retreat of a Christian 
recluse, Anselmus, and thither come two 
soldiers who are hunting for him, and who 
recognize him. Anselmus, who, unaware 
of the presence of his three strange guests, 
has just entered, commands the soldiers in 
the name of the True God to quit the bounds 
of His altar there, a command at once 
answered by his being stabbed dead; and 
Nero, that he may not be dragged before 
Galba, stabs himself. He falls, but life 
remains, and he prevails on one of the 
soldiers to dispatch him, and so dies just 
as a number of his pursuers rush in. Actéa 
enters almost simultaneously with these 
armed citizens, making piteous outery :— 
Where is the world’s anointed? Where is he? 
Oh, let me come to him, good citizens ! 
It is an ancient ailment that he hath, 


And oft he ‘ll swoon therein as he doth now.— 
Look up, great Czesar!—Nay, I’ve wooed him back 





From worse distemper, and quite suddenly.— 

It is my joy to tend him.—Love! Look up, 

And with a whisper, meant for me alone, 

Disperse the fears that swarm about my heart !— 
Oh, he is dead! He’s dead! Cesar is dead ! 

The props 0’ the earth have fall’n and all is night ! 
And the curtain falls on her sinking weeping 
on the body. 

A noticeable weakness in this plot is that 
Actéa, after her sudden overwhelming con- 
quest of Nero’s love has, without her know- 
ledge, caused Poppzea’s doom, has no in- 
fluence whatever upon the course of Nero’s 
story. There is not even a temporary result, 
good or bad, upon his character from his 
association with her; his passion for her 
and her docile reciprocation leave him as they 
found him. It is inartistically obvious that, 
apart from the Poppa tragedy—and with 
even to this exception the reserving clause 
that the exceedingly likely contingency of 
Nero’s information concerning Glaucus not 
excluding Poppzea could have given Nero 
all the necessary motive—nothing happens 
to anything or anybody that would have 
been in the least otherwise if there had 
been no Actéa at all; saving only as to 
Anselmus, whom she visits in prison, and 
for whom, by a playful device, she wins 
release when Nero would have given him 
a horrible martyrdom. Unfortunately this 
instance is the reverse of an answer to the 
charge of Actéa’s irrelevance in the story 
which a critic is forced to bring; for An- 
selmus is himself extraneous to the story, 
and seems to be interpolated for the express 
purpose of giving her some part to take in 
the life around beyond only making pretty 
flattering answers to her imperial owner’s 
enamoured speeches. The defect in con- 
struction shown in the insufficient connexion 
of these two dramatis persone with the plot 
of the piece is exemplified also in many of 
the incidents, which, however effective in 
themselves, are dead letters as to con- 
sequences of any sort from them. Of such 
is the scene of Nero and Tigellinus waiting 
to see Rome burst into flame; some of the 
matter in it, the hideous order, especially, 
to Tigellinus to ‘‘ make a torso” of his own 
nephew for having expressed an objection 
to this destruction, might at least have been 
used as finally deciding Tigellinus to his 
extreme of treason; and surely the con- 
flagration itself, thus represented in the 
doing of it as Nero’s undoubted deed, should 
in dramatic fitness have some bearing on 
his destiny. But everything is already 
irrevocably arranged, and the conflagration 
scene changes not a. jot ora tittle; it is an 
episode. And the fact is that ‘Nero and 
Actéa’ is not so much a drama as a sequence 
of independent episodes dramatically ren- 
dered. 

As to poetic quality in the language, 
there is much that should be quoted for 
admiration did space allow: Nero’s love- 
making is full of gracious turns and similes. 
But once or twice there is odd use of well- 
sounding words, as if their meaning were 
not accurately present to the author’s mind. 








Brand: a Dramatic Poem. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated by William Wilson. (Methuen & Co.) 
—Prose is searcely the best medium in which to 
render Ibsen’s ‘Brand.’ Mr. Wilson is none 
the less wise to have adopted it. For so doing 
he quotes the example of Dr. Carlyle’s transla- 
tion of the ‘Inferno,’ Mallarmé’s translation of 
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Poe, the ‘Odyssey’ of Butcher and Lang, and 
Matthew Arnold’s exquisite version of the 
‘Fifteenth Idyl of Theokritus,’ to which he might 
have added Heine’s rendering into French of 
his own ‘ Reisebilder.’ Rhymed translations of 
passages of ‘ Brand,’ which are all with which we 
are acquainted, convey at least a comic idea of the 
execution, which is of course disastrous, since 
the play is nothing if not earnest. The new 
translation gives as fair an idea of the original 
as is possible where the lyric fervour of pas- 
sages disappears. The gloom and defeat of the 
play are at least everywhere felt. The stern, 
bare, cruel, murderous character of the fiord, 
which sees the sun for three weeks only in the 
year, the struggle for life of the inhabitants, the 
narrow provincial tone of authority, are well 
shown. As to the significance of ‘ Brand,’ its 
theological teaching in especial, we must leave 
others to speak. It is, at least, the most de- 
pressing of Ibsen’s works, and that in which 
revolt seems wildest and least successful, and 
the issues of combat are most difficult of com- 
prehension. Mr. Wilson’s defence of his author 
in the preface is satisfactory. 





CHARLES DICKENS'S EARLY PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS. 

AN interesting relic of the late Charles 
Dickens ‘‘before his authorship days” has 
lately come into my possession with other papers, 
viz., a printed playbill headed 

Private Theatricals. 

Stage Manager, Mr. Charles Dickens, 

and dated ‘‘ Saturday Evening, April 27, 1833.” 
This bill is undoubtedly of biographical interest 
and value as giving some particulars unknown 
before of Charles Dickens’s early theatrical per- 
formances in connexion with his own family. 
There are four pieces announced to be played, 
in which Charles Dickens, his father, his 
brothers and sisters, his brother-in-law Mr. 
Austin, his uncle Barrow, and his schoolfellow 
Mr. Mitton took various parts. The perform- 
ances commence with ‘‘An Introductory Pro- 
logue. The principal characters by Mr. Edward 
Barrow, Mr. Mitton, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Miss Austin, and Miss Dickens.” 

The opera of ‘Clari’ is the next piece pre- 
sented, and the following are some of the prin- 
cipal characters :— 

ES EIS WRWMIOE oss cnsccncensonvecnanseore Mr. Bramwell 
Rolamo (a Farmer)................:00+ ...Mr. C. Dickens 
Jocoso (Valet to the Duke) Mr. H. Austin 
Pages to the Duke, Masters F. Dickens and 
A. Dickens, &e. 








WME Sake pccassaikehstspoesbsksresssdnbeowsenicess Miss Dickens 

Fidalma (her Mother) .Miss L. Dickens 

PIN Fee cooler nie nnctsatcerechagakeoeekeabbors Miss Urquhart 
Characters in the Episode. 

EN MIEN oss cicecassnsocisossunence Mr. Henry Kolle 

Pelgrino (a Farmer) ...............008 Mr. John Dickens 

PRE OE OUTED sons cscsscnscwisssevenoocneses Miss Urquhart 


The opera is followed by the ‘‘ favourite inter- 
lude” of ‘The Married Bachelor,’ and the per- 
formances close with the farce of ‘ Amateurs and 
Actors,’ in which Charles Dickens, his father, 
his sister, and his brother-in-law were engaged, 
Charles Dickens taking the part of Wing (a 
poor country actor), his father that of Elder- 
berry (a retired manufacturer, simple in wit 
and manners, and utterly unacquainted with 
theatricals). I do not know if any of these 
pieces were written by Charles Dickens. 

In addition to the playbill there is an amusing 
letter written by Charles Dickens to Miss 
Urquhart, in which he says: ‘‘I am terribly 
out of spirits this morning owing to the great 
difficulty I and the stage carpenter experience 
in making moonlight, which is a much more 
troublesome task than we anticipated.” This 
letter is signed ‘‘ Charles I. B. L. K. Y. N. 
Dickens.” There is also a circular written by 


Charles Dickens, and signed by Henry Austin, 





secretary, to Miss Urquhart, requesting her 
acceptance of the part of Laura, and enclosing 
a copy of regulations 


‘‘ which have been 


drawn up with the view of preventing any mis- 


understanding, and in the hope of rendering 
our undertaking conducive to our own amuse- 
ment, and that of our friends.” These regu- 
lations are signed by Henry Austin, secretary, 
and Charles Dickens, stage manager, with the 
names of Mr. Henry Austin and Mr. Mitton 
as ‘‘ principal scene painters,” and the name of 
Mr. Boston ‘‘ stage carpenter and mechanist.” 
I might here add that the playbill, after giving 
these names, speaks of ‘‘ the band, which will 
be numerous and complete, under the direction 
of Mr. E. Barrow.” SamMvuEL Davey. 








Bramatis Gossip. 


Yet one more theatre has been subtracted 
from the small list of houses remaining open, 
the season at the Gaiety having closed. The 
house will reopen on the Ist of October. 


THERE seems to be a probability that ‘ Holy- 
rood,’ by Messrs. W. H. Pollock and Richard 
Davey, will find its way to the Haymarket. 
M. Berton’s translation, undertaken for Madaine 
Bernhardt, approaches completion. 


THe St. James’s Theatre will reopen on 
October 31st with ‘Lady Windermere’s Fan,’ 
the run of which was unexhausted when the 
season closed. A country tour by Mr. Alex- 
ander and his company began on Monday at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. 

A BURLESQUE entitled ‘The Captain,’ by a 
Mr. Adrian Ross, will serve for the reappear- 
ance of Mr. Arthur Roberts at the Avenue. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received of the death 
at Luchon, in the Pyrenees, of Mlle. Déa 
Dieudonné, a daughter of the well-known 
actor at the Vaudeville. Mlle. Dieudonné 
was a young artist of prothise, whose perform- 
ance at the Vaudeville of Benjamine in ‘ Nos 
Intimes,’ revived on the 22nd of October last, 
won very favourable comment. 


THE new Trafalgar Square Theatre, situated 
at the southern end of St. Martin’s Lane, will, 
it is hoped, open on the 10th of September 
with a piece named ‘ The Wedding Eve.’ 


NEGOTIATIONS have begun between Mr. H. A. 
Jones and Mr. E. S. Willard for a drama, in 
which the latter is to reappear as a London 
‘* actor-manager.”’ 


THE translation of ‘Peer Gynt,’ Ibsen’s 
dramatic poem, is now completed, and will be 
published within the next week or two by Mr. 
Walter Scott. The translation, by Mr. William 
and Mr. Charles Archer, strictly follows the 
rhythms of the original, but is unrhymed. 


‘Betsy,’ Mr. Burnand’s adaptation of the 
‘Bébé’ of MM. Hennequin and Najac, has been 
revived at the Criterion, with Mr. Giddens in 
his original character. Miss Jenny Rogers plays 
the heroine in amusing if conventional style, and 
Mr. Blakeley, Mr. Welton Dale, Mr. Valentine, 
Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Frances are 
included in the cast. 

Mrs. BERNARD BEERE has returned to London, 
and hopes to be seen on the stage before start- 
ing to begin, on November 14th, a season at the 
Manhattan Opera-house, New York. 

REHEARSALS of a new play by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers, with which Mrs. Langtry will reopen 
the Haymarket, have begun at that theatre. 

‘THe Scapecoat,’ by Mr. Wilton Jones, has 
been secured by Mr. Alexander for the St. 
James’s Theatre. 





R.—W. 
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TWO REMARKABLE NOVELs 
Just ready, at all Libraries, 


THE TERRIBLE 
CZAR. 


By COUNT A. K. TOLSTOL 


Translated by Capt. FILMORE, of the Black Watch, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path), 
Professor GEORG EBERS, Author of ‘An 
Princess,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s, 

«A Bat ee of icra workman 
A Bk anda 
interesting cage in the world’s history.” —Pall Ma I Gaze a 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


New Uniform Revised monthly Issue of Mr. BLACK’S Coy. 
PLETE NOVELS at 2s. 6d. each. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of mu. 


Black. 
The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON, 
A PRINCESS of THULE. | MADCAP VIOLET, 
IN SILK ATTIRE. | THREE FEATHERS, 
KILMENY. | The MAID of KILLEENA, 
«GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 


The MEMBER for 
WROTTEN BOROUGH. 


Passages from his Life in Parliament. Edited by his “ Alter 
ego,” ARTHUR A’BECKETT, Author of ‘ Papers from Pum 
Handle Court,’ &c. With Fancy Cover Design by E. J. 
Wheeler. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Bright, clever, and readable.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


The CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. By 


Sir R. F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk to the House of 
Commons. Eighth Edition, Enlarged and Rewritten. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 
“A brief yeas geey of suggestions and rules for the conduct of 
chairmen of public and other meetings, based upon the procedure and 
practice of Parliament.”—Daily News. 


NEW EDITION, TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


M.P. By G. W. E. RUSSELL, M.P. (‘The Queen's 
Prime Ministers” Series.) With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Written in a manly and independent spirit, which we should expect 
in one of his lin ....An honest book.”— World. 
“Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment and in excel- 


lent taste....A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism —. 
ily News. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 
FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 


YELLOW SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China, 
By JULIUS M. PRICE, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. 
Demy &vo. cloth extra, 24s. 
“ A remarkably good picture-book....Full of instruction and amuse- 
ment....Mr. Price’s narrative leaves throughout definite impressions 
of the wild regions through which he passed.”—Spectator. 


NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 
CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Trade and_ Interests in Canada,. 
Japan, and China by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, CB. 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 7s. 6d. 
“One of the brightest and most entertaining books of travel that have 
obtained publicity during the past decade.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Second Edition, just ready. 

The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. 
B 

With 34 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 


E. J. GOODMAN, Author of ‘Too Curious,’ &. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. Witb 
numerous I!lustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. ‘as 
“It ig difficult to believe that the writer has left a point of eae 
in the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its people pre q 
yet there is no hurry in = style ,Daees een, een ee 
h ll rded ev ace, object, and s $ ‘ 
pany poe ve, ively aad amusing; he is always graphic and keenls: 
observant.” — World. TRICKEN 
RUSSIA. By W. BARNES STEVENI, Special ene 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of Cou 
Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6a. 


Famine-Stricken Russia,’ the recently issued vo Daily Chronicle, bas 


described his tour through the famine-stricken regions eee 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


By Rosa N. Carey. 

Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Mary St. John. 

Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 


By Marie Corelli. 

A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Thelma. 

Ardath. 

Vendetta ! 

Wormwood. 


By Maarten Maartens. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
The Three Clerks. 


By Jane Austen. 


(The only complete Editions of Miss Austen’s 
Works are Messrs. Bentleys’. ) 


Emma. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Per- 


suasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


aN (by Mary Linskill. 


r, With 
of interest 
ntou! 
nd symps 
be grave 
nd keels: 
41 Corre- 
of Count 
a. 
‘Through 
ch Mr. V 
onicle, has 


sia.” 
Gautle 


nited, 
t, B,C. 


Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 


The Haven Under the Hill. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 


By Hawley Smart. 


Breezie Langton. 











By W. E. Norris. 
Thirlby Hall. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 
The Rogue. 


'By Mrs. Alexander. 

| The Wooing o’t. 

Her Dearest Foe. 

| Look Before You Leap. 
| 





The Executor. 
Which Shall It Be ? 


By Mrs. Riddell. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Mrs. Parr. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


'By E. Werner. 

| Under a Charm. 
| Fickle Fortune. 
No Surrender. 





By Jessie Fothergill. 
The “ First Violin.” 


Aldyth. | Borderland. 
Healey. | Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 


By Helen Mathers. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Richard Jefferies. 
The Dewy Morn. 


By Marcus Clarke. 
The Term of his Natural Life. 


By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
A Sister’s Story. 





Success: and How he Won it. 





BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


UNIFORMLY BOUND. Each Work can be had separately, price 6s,, of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By Rhoda Broughton. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. | Alas! 

** Doctor Cupid.” 


By Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By Mrs. Notley. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By Baroness Tautpheus. 
The Initials. —| Quits ! 


By J. Sheridan le Fanu. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


By Hector Malot. 
No Relations. 


By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Ladybird. 
Too Strange Not to be True. 


By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 


A Girton Girl. 


| 
| Anonymous. 


The Last of the Cavaliers. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
LIST. 


ee 
By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: 


An Historical Biography. 
By CHARLES LOWE, M.A., 
Late Berlin Correspondent of the Times. 
With Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


Times.—‘“‘ In Mr. Charles Lowe's biography, the first English memoir 
worthy of the name, we obtain not only a representation of the great 
personalty of Bismarck, but are enabled to follow with interest the 
various stages through which his imposing ideas assumed shape and 
tinally became perfected.” 


By Prof. R. L. GARNER. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. 
By Prof. R. L. GARNER. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

National Observer —‘ These eight years past Prof. Garner, in an en- 
deavour to ascertain the language of the Simian race, has studied the 
speech of hundreds of monkeys of all tribes ; and this curious volume 
«ontains the main facts reached in that period. His resultsare sufficient 
to encourage him and other workers to try and determine the language 
of the lower animals.” 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
COME LIVE WITH ME AND 
BE MY LOVE. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author »f ‘The Moment After,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


By 


Daily Telegraph.—“No work of fiction more thoroughly English and 
eustical in idiom and thought, dialogue and characterization has been 
produced in this country since the publication of ‘ Under the Greenwood 
‘Tree.’” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


THE NAULAHKA: 


A Story of West and East 
By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER, 
Second Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Times.—‘‘ A happy idea, well adapted to utilize the respective ex- 
perience of the jointauthors. An excellent story, not easily effaced 
¢rom the memory.” 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE 
KURTS. 


From the Norwegian of 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
Heinemann’s International Library. 
Crown 8yvo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 
Sunday Sun.—“ A novel of enormous power.” 


6d. 


By HANNAH LYNCH. 


DAUGHTERS OF MEN. 


By HANNAH LYNCH, 
Author of ‘The Prince of the Glades,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


Saturday Review.—“ A good tale....Her style does not lack humour, 
and her descriptions are no less happy than her word-pictures.” 





By THOMAS HARDY. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of ‘ Tess of the D'Urbervilles,’ &c 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Saturday Review.—“ A remarkable story. 
abundant skill.” 


The plot is worked out with 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


MAM M O UN. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Author of ‘The Wooing O't, &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Daily Telegraph.—The book, in fact, is as pleasant and bright as any 
~we have had from Mrs. Alexander’s accomplished pen.” 





By HALL CAINE. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 
A Romance. 
HALL CAINE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By 
[16th Thousand.’ 


Times.—“ Excels in dramatic force all the author’s previous efforts. ... 
Matchless of its kind.” 

Atheneum.—* It is a delightful story to read.’ 

Academy.—*‘ A series of the most profoundly conceived characters in 
modern fiction.” 


Wm, HEINEMANN, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 





“LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


Subscription, 10s, 3d, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND 
GENERAL READERS. 





The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, price 10s. 6d. each Volume, co, 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the follow; 


Subjects :— 

English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles IIl.—Where did Edward IL. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne— The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 


Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light’”—Rabelais—London Pub- | 


lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 


Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’—Early Roman | 


Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the ‘ Religio Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 


Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycan- | 


thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage—West Indian Superstitions—‘* Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy ’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘ To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence— Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





‘HE ( 
Cambri 


Edinburgh i 
‘Gh Review, pec 


Published t 


and 


AcC 


Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—8nob4 RA IL 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maida For 


in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Bnj 64, Corn 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eaterg§_ —_— 
Boom—At bay. 

NI 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arm 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See q 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differenca, 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco q 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 

Fine Arts. 

Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez ag 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘ Attack 
Jersey.” 
















Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wi, 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sep 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scotti 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “In 
gence”—The ‘*Month’s Mind” —Clergy hunting 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Church 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-scree 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Pray: 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Admini 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The alastor 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgiq 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii—Transliteration 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epi 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—“ Felix qué 


faciunt,” &c. “ The 

the Ma 
Topography. ie nee M 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Associatic 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral— st day o 


Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Mid 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Vills 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushiq 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


isted par 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0.] 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zeedone—Berkeley-square Mystery 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croq 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tay 


AUTH 


—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to In ab 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Fem§ cond 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses 9 lar; 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Bea Linot 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The inde 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlen a 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of om 9 I 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm — E. 0. — Napol 
Legacy to Cantillon. 30, B 
Lond 
Auth« 
equip 
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: | WHat most 1 DO 'T0 GET WELL? and HOW NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d. net, 
CAN I KEEP SO? 272 pp. By ELMA UART, Kenilworth. 


‘HE CAMBRIDGE 5) aaiatel CALENDAR, 
























y With Portrait in 1880. Price net, post free, 5s. 3d. Will be sent at 
eh Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. — | once on receipt of remittance. P 9 EIGHTH SERIES. 
=, > SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY OF nee 
PACHERS’ SHILLING BOOKS. Price 4d. ; free by post, 4}d. THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 27) contains— 

hy W. T. LYNN, BA, FRAS | mene :—Tea que —Tomb of ‘art of Aner bag Portraits of 
3 . T. LYNN, B.A, PLRAS. n TI y r 1: a ranger Karry—R. Ker, Earl of Ancrum—Shelley—First Edition 
; 4 TOOK’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. of ures Wont of Poier=P Ra en pe 
P ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’—Hungarian Literature—Electioneering Ex- 
. 1 BIBLE CHRONOL OGY and DICTIONARY ; perience—Bonaparte in Boyhood—Allhallows Barking— Marriages 


1 Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged | ‘a n " of Lord W. G. Osborne 
or, the Princi probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 0 ie & arent Y Q. U E R Ee Ss QUERIES :—‘ Don Quixote '—C. Montague, Earl of Halifax—Society for 
s at ct'the places named, an Appendix on English ‘Trans- or 8: RDAY, April 2nd, Abolition of Capital Punishment—Simile in Tennyson—Twyford 








' » Bible, and Six Maps. ; ao % TAD Ww Ty ae “PR : Family—Golden Arrow—County—Mary, Queen of Scots—Scotch 
. lations of the Bible, 2 Ps g contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its Militia Regiments- Author Wanted—‘ History of the Reign of 
p BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and | NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, George us Asp tnwall Family History of Essex—: Right Re- 

. at P . ‘ - entered’ ie ashington’s Ancestry—Traditional a R 4 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— Songs —He araldic—‘* The Fox ” Nae at the ques baal Verlaing 


e Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 


of th 
— treated under the heads of the Regions in which 





LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. Rumpus ”"—John Spencer—Authors Wanted. 








| 
| 
os are | 

Se He wrought. With Two Illustrations, | REPLIE a ouplet. Soul Soak. Edward v.% Author—Chicket— 

| THE ROLLS CHAPEL. Musical Case—Lincoln’s Inn Gateway—Leac a Jack come up 

EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: | and kiss me "—Misapplied Proverbs—Rey. 8S. Dean—Lord Tennyson 

ND Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. | CLIFFORD INN. and Mr. Churton Collins—Lost Locket—Hogarth- —Autobiography - 

iowa written for the popular monthly periodial Youth and | OLD SERGEANTS’ INN Bishop Patrick—Sutfolk Pedigrees— Lays of Past J)ays’—Hannah 

ye these short expository Essays are now collec ted favo A volume, sails pacnmcmadizs son ome eR Ses Boateng, ° Foon Bartal—Eascription at East 

~ See ws ae rea eee _— oom Soham—sSource of Motto—The Nile—Salisbur, juria ntry ares 

feared by Six Views of Wiblicals aa pee jer aoa Wey THE ATHEN UM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT Family—Anne of Denmark—‘* Courage of one’s opinions "—‘ Review 


of Reviews —Southern Regiment of Fencible Men—* Rone said "— 
Jas. Elphinstone—First Editions—Indian Folk-lore—The Broad 
Stone—Execution of Earl Ferrers—Villa: Sims—Cerveng, Painter— 
Leucomb—Eylebourn—‘ Malbrough —A Precocious Artist—'Tallies 


Seriptures. SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANE. 






























Publishea by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Published by ss P a Or —Portrait of George I11—Potato-bury—Lost Books — Touching 
rom x ohn C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, with the Sceptre—Swanswick— Yele—Exmoor Forest — Sedilia— 
me, Co HOLI DAY TRAVEL , | Chancery-lane, E.C. Nicholls: Bronté — Grosvenor Charl Bedford — Queen Marie 
1] 0 and its risks should be covered by an insurance against | Pike ai iat Christine—Liston as Paul Pry—Hell Fire Club—Authors Wanted. 
0. avid cc I D E NTS OF ALL KIND Ss | NOTES on BOOKS :—Mivart’s easy and Criticisms’ —Armstrong’s 
ast C | Mi ¥ Ss ‘Elizabeth Farnese’— Benham’s ‘Colchester Worthies’— Boyle’s 
with the aldose sae largest Company, | D tae ee phage ane AGNEE I A, ‘Guide to Durham ’—Jessopp’s ‘Coming of the Friars y 
THE | ACIDITY of the STOMACH,» HEARTBURN, Notices to Correspondents. 
ING 9 | HEADACHE, GO iT, 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE | aad INDICES 
z or ] $ ION 7 YT 9S NIT 20) ; 
g—Snob- COMPANY. — es | And Gafest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, _ LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (August 20) contains— 
- For Prospectuses apply to Agents, Railway Stations, and | Child>en, and Infants. eg ral be prety: Kore at Page aan asp = Lane eee 
W. D. MASSY : chair—M¢ 8 istory 0 sex —‘‘ Trompette Marine ” 
lfry—B: 6, Cornhill, London. A. VIAN ’ | Secretaries. | DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. —Parliament of 1892—Ivy in America—The Gladstone Gingerbread 
2 —John Wesley—Rents in 1713—Browne, of Abbott’s Roding—Tothill 
eef-eater: ae —s Fields Prison—Slavonic Names for Sunday—The ‘Times’ and the 


‘Saxon Chronicle’—Henry Knollys, M.P.—Sir T. White—School 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER.’ Feasts—Margate and the ‘Gentleman's Magazine ’— Will of Edw 
eed Shrewsbury— Eminent Persons "Nicholas Kratzer—Martin 
luellyn. 

Is of Arm QUERIES :—Robert Lowe —Rabelais Book-plate—“ A fly on the cor- 
e peta Crossbows—* Iron Virgin of Nurem mberg ’ ‘Le chien de 

he Bee q . Jean de Nivelle ’ insworth, of Blacklow—‘ Fenny Gleek "—RBate. 
Jifferenes Miniaturist—Archbish op | renison’s Arms—O'Sullivan Bere Family— 
Blount, Earl of Devon ~*'The Grow-for-ever Aquatalis "—Cooper— 


arldom By Mrs. a: H. NEEDELL. Author Wanted—Article Sought—Butler Family—Squailer—‘ Uni- 


versal Spectator '"—N. Rarham— Poems in the ‘Greek Anthology.’ 



















; Vasco 4 —The Atomic Theory—‘ A wicked Italian boke ”—Picture of 
olk, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. ‘rinity—Descendants of Tyndale—A Famous Surgeon—‘‘ Dead 
a set gt t— ines of A abn oe iol agp yg of Anec- 

” dote— ohn vy 2— nings—** fletier”"—Cats Poisonous—Sir 

In the press. Purbeck Temple—Jap Island—Holy Wells—St. Jerome on Can- 

Raphael nibalism—White and Black Knights—‘Old Honest John Bull’— 
. x rc 7 by : Hussar—Chatterton : Marriner—K Cosway—Belladonna—A Preco- 

Gillrays FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford atress, Strand. cious Artist— Personal Names— St. Saviour’s, Southwark—Lines 





I daietamensaneenn an from Donne—Is Ireland in Partibus Intidelium ?—Picture by Titian 
squez al —Matriculation at Cambridge. 


Attack TRISCHLER & CO.’S LATEST PUBLICATION NOW READY. NOTES on BOOKS :—Fowler’s ‘Julius Cwsar’—French’s ‘Index Ar- 


morial ‘—Bernon’s ‘ First Steps to English ’—* Shall and Will.’ 

























BY A NEW NOVELIST. Notices to Correspondents. - it 
THE FE SCIN TING MISS L M RCHE THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 13 contains— 

* A A A A NOTES :—Sir More's Book of Hours—Shakspeariana—“ The kiss of 
pal Wi ° the spouse” — History of Spectacles — Pétonner — Char — Double 
ster Sep Christian Name—'The ‘Mar se’—Hon, A. he naar mtr 

7 x TTT Forefathers’ Custom—German Element in Eng 
ie Scotti By Cc. C. FERNIVAL. “Almost,” an Adjective—Churches in Senne -iies say, Se 
ry “In Antiquities 

' A Romance up to Date of the Turf, the Drama, and Society. QUERIES :—Numismatic—Wright Book-plates—Perforation of Stamps— 
unting ‘Tyrrell of Thornton—Lead Hall, York—Picture by Titian—Sir A. J. 
, . oe F iteas ‘ : San - Foster— Old Honest John Bull'—Hell Fire Club—'‘ Andrew Mar- 
Church Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. To be obtained at all Libraries and Bookstalls. tins Swedish Novel—Wilde. Jiiger—Rarker Family— Drinkwater 
i-scree! Meadows—Neville Cradle—* Jack come up and kiss me ”"—Ridley— 
° ‘ o sil: Lincoln—St. Mark the Gaunt—Source of Phrase Sought— 
d—Pray TRISCHLER & Co 18, New Bridg je street, London, EC, Families—Rey. Dr. Sewell Couplet—Engravings--Thistle 
i eS — ——_ aaa a aia “atlas a etic oa -Gooseberry Smashers—* Fine, like seven bells in a wig- 

rch in Cambrian Shakspeare. 
Adminj THE REPLIES : — Nestorian Christians in China — “ Ventre-saint-gris ” — 
Poetry versus Science —Norton St. Walerie— Legal Blunders in 
Fiction — Revised Version — * Englishman’s Ww 2 aly — Leary— 
“Devil's Books”—Long Face and High Breeding—The Name 
Clarinda—SirW. Raleigh—Cousiny— French Prophets—*: Run-awayes 
t s Eyes ”"—One Pound Notes—'T. Fletcher — Gruesome — Barbour’s 
alastor ‘Bruce '—A Lost Word—Wills in Ireland—Long Nails and Gentility 
1 Georgia —Curiosities of Interpretation—American Loyalists- -Camp-bal! = 
-W Windmill Wooden or Golden Chalice— Supputation: Easter— 
teration SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BOOK ORK. Raptismal Names- Anne Boley n Sir J me Gemmace—Ety- 

Eni . ‘ : ~ mology of Lute—Son of Queen Elizabeth—Portraits of George ITI. 

es ae Extract from the Printers’ Register, December 7, 1891. NOTES on BOOKS :—Rarrett’s ‘ Essex : Highways, Byways, and Water- 
felix quel ways "—Watson's ‘Adventures of a lockade Runner '"—Ridgway’s 
" ° , : ° Origin of Metallic Curre keat’s f English 
“The result of the contest between four American composing machines, the Linotype, the Rogers’, an Gaede “Remnant Meanie ‘Library ‘Tnglish Topo. 
} : = * . graphy,’ Vol. I1.—‘ Maxwell's ‘Meridiana’—*'The Laird 0’ Coul’s 
the MacMillan, and the St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated by the American Newspaper Publishers’ Ghost’—Treloar’s ‘ Ludgate Hill, Past and Present.’ 


senoint? : . e Notices to Correspondents. 
d” Bagi#Association, Chicago, has been announced, The Linotype showed the best results, composing on the ——— 
THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 6 contains— 











— , . 

- st day of eight hours 47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the second day. The matter chosen con- | nores:—pid Dante visit England ?—Polls at Elections—Self-cure by 
le—Mi isted ‘ ‘ 2 Animals—Old Blandford Church, Virginia — Execution of Earl 
n Villa #''€d partly of sporting, market reports, and cable news, which had to be read and corrected.” Ferrars—J. Elphinstone—Column of the Place Vendéme—Common 

Nouns from Names—Future State of Animals—L. Shakspeare—By- 
»—Rushit TI b and-by—Pie Plant—W. Shipley: R. Cosw = Legal ee 
7S i olis 7 Writing too much — Snob— Lost Locket—T. Gainsborough—‘‘ 
1e above shows that 49,000 American ems, equal to 98,000 English ens, were Mit the Hon” Longtellow's Village Blackemith Lord eayvett. 
j j —__sivine QUERIES :- aes Printers—Migre—W. Lovegrove — Liston as 
set in eight hours Srving Paul Pry—‘ The Sybil’s Leaves’—Clayton—HKirket Fost 5 
m i Princess of North Wales—Anne of Denmark—Desmarets— 
live—-0. AN AVERAGE OF 12,250 ENS AN HOUR, CORRECTED MATTER. Hubbard ’'—Nicholls : Bronté—Wooden or Golden Chalice—Salari— 
Mystery bs Spey ee The Nursing OG eit eens 
<iwar a y a . . 








te—Crog : a — Mycena c vila-—‘ Lays of Pas rahe tev. 8. n— 
rubs UTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be made on the Linotype Machine Umbrella Ronis Company Frescves — Tyndale’s Descendants— 


Charles Emmanuel III.—Ugo Foscolo—‘t The Three Cranes "—Source 





wn to in about a quarter of the time occupied by hand-setting. To demonstrate this experiments were Seulpeeres. eee te a ee 
fe—Fe conducted by the well-known publisher Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of matter from the daily press | REPLIES:—Portrait of George III—Racoon—‘The Foresters ’—W 
wesses 1] : a e ¥ Boyd—Anointing—“ Bone said ”—Relladonna—Indian Folk-lore— 
4 large variety of errors were purposely introduced both in Linotypes and ordinary type. The The Cuckoo—Wild Horses—The Fentouns—Miserere Carvings— 

-Bea' Linot t Fire by Rubbing Sticks—Green- ee ae —Sir E. gear 
e matt i a i i i John Com ny — Suffolk MSS.—Bute—‘“For he’s a jolly good 

The ype matter was corrected in twenty-seven minutes, while the type matter occupied an hour et nage a ely oe ig Bee EE 
g Curler anda half, Traditions—Mazard Bowls—T. Wharton—Woman Soldier—Suffolk 

K Pedigrees—Sancy Diamond. 

of Key NOTES on BOOKS: —Saintsbury’s Swift’s ‘Polite Conversation ’— 


2 . | } 80) m ne c s' ore « edigrees — is Pea- 
aa The ECONOMIC PRINTING and PUBLISHING CO., Limited, | ~ sscsits,;comerand and Worperting retires at nth 
30, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., having acquired the monopoly of Linotype Machines in | Notes te Correspondents, 

London (excepting Newspaper Offices), are in a position to quote decidedly advantageous Prices to 

Authors for the Composition of Books by Linotype, and also undertake the Printing, being well | pyblished by Joun C, FraNcts, Bream’s-buildings, 
equipped with Printing Machinery by the best makers, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Price 4d. each; free by post, 43d. 
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Completion of the Second and Cheaper Edition of the ‘ RIG-VEDA’ 
Edited by Professor F. MAX MULLER. 


{In Four Volumes, Demy Quarto, cloth, price E1gHT GUINEAS net; also sold separately, Two GUINEAS per Volume net. 


*.* Volumes III. and IV. are just published. 


RIG-VEDA-SAMHITA. 


THE SACRED HYMNS OF THE BRAHMANS, TOGETHER WITH THE COMMENTARY OF SAYANAKARYA., 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJAH of VIJAYANAGARA, and 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
*.* The only Critical Edition of the Text and Commentary. In the Preface to the last volume the Editor has given long lists of critical passages showing that the Editors of the 


Bombay Edition had no MSS. differing from the three families A, B, and C, on which the Editio Princeps was founded. Another list gives passages where mistakes or misprints of the 
Editio Princeps have simply been copied in the Bombay Edition. A third list gives conjectural emendations adopted in the Editio Princeps and repeated in the Bombay Edition. A fourth 


list gives a number of misprints and mistakes in the Bombay Edition from ix. 91 to ix, 114. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E,C, 


ee 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


IMPORTANT TO MEMBERS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. Vol. I. demy 8vo. half-roan, 18s. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d.,a NEW EDITION of HISTORY of the NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA, 
5 T H E LAW AN D C U ST OM 0 F = HE | : & poste ea oe atom i . a long time reached our hands.”"—Scotsman. 


book is an example of intinite care and laborious research, applied to great advantage by a trained 


CON STITUTION and Ph anne oo intellect.” —Bookseller. Bis 
. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ RULERS OF INDIA.” Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, 
Part I PARLIAMENT. ~neigg ‘: 


Just published, crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 2s. 6d 
Edited by Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart., D C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 


° ° 
ANSON, Bart... D C.L.. of the Inner Tem RANJIT SINGH: and the Sikh Barrier between ow 
me serenesaestenese Be ica os : Growing Empire and Central Asia. By Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.1. 

“An excellent exposition of a very difficult subject. To students the work will be invaluable. It contains “We can oronakly praise Sir Lepel Griffin's work as an accurate and appreciative account of the 
the substance of many velumes, and, being evidently the outcome of longand careful reflection, it isaltogether beginnings and growth of the Sikh religion, and of the temporal power founded upon it by a strong ani 
unlike the flabby discursive treatises which have hitherto been chietly the student's guides in this domain.” remorseless chieftain.”—Times. 

Limes (on the First Edition). “ Anglo-Indians are aware that Sir William Hunter could not have enlisted a more competent writer of 
this monograph than Sir Lepel Grittin. He writes of the people with an understanding and an appreciation 
which no one living can rival.”—English Mail. 





Recently published, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


The AW. and CUCTOM of the CONSTITUTION. Part II. The | Just published, Vol. I. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“The question, How does the Constitution work? is far from easy to answer. We do not hesitate to say | TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL. With 


‘that in the volume now before us we have a better answer to the question than any that has yet been : 
attempted. The picture which Sir William Anson has presented is invaluable to the public, to politicians, | Supplementary Extracts from the Others. A Revised Text. Edited by CHARLES 
and to students.”—St. James's Gazette. A | PLUMMER, M.A, on the Basis of an Edition by JOHN EARLE, M.A. 

] 

| 


7 “Jt is as thorough and scholarly a piece of work as could possibly be done."—Saturday Review. 


Just published, FOURTH EDITION, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. ee 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


An IN TRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the LAW of Recently published, A NEW EDITION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
inty Courts, late Vinerian Reade gli ;|A HISTORY of FRANCE. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 


M.A., Judge of County Courts, late Vinerian Reader in English Law, and formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. 


_*,* The principal changes in the present edition consist of the addition of the trans- | Volume I. Volume II. Volume III. 
lations from Granvill and Bracton, which it is hoped may be of use. B.C. 58 to A.D. 1453. A.D. 1453 to A.D. 1624. A.D. 1624 to A.D. 1792. 
Third Edition, Revised. Second Edition. Second Edition. 


a Re, SS Seren, sown See. cloth, Se. THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT 
SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, from VILLON In 5 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 4/. 4s.; and in half-morocco, 5I. 
to HUGO. Selected and Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. | The DIALOGUES of PLATO. Translated into English, 


*,* In this edition a few misprints, omissions, &c., have been corrected, and the refer- ith inal Analvsis and an I : aP Nz by B. JOWETT, 
ences have been adjusted, where necessary, to the Third Edition (1889) of the ‘ Short History MA, Recluse Seen of tinue ape hg Sam socrdige aie tailtidbiibelis 





of French Literature.’ “We can give no one who values true culture better or more valuable advice than to recommend him, if 
PRESS OPINIONS ON THE FIRST EDITION. | he can afford it, to possess these five fascinating volumes.”—Standard. 
“Every history of literature should incorporate or be accompanied by illustrative extracts, and Mr. | 
Saintsbury has dene a good work for schools in giving us this companion volume to his admirable ‘ Short In 3 vols. demy 8vo. half-roan, with 14 Maps, 31. 3s. 


History of French Literature.’”—Journal of Education. 
“‘A volume of the greatest interest.” —Spectator. 


‘The LAND SYSTEMS of BRITISH INDIA: being a 


Manual of the Land-Tenures and of the Systems of Land-Revenue Administration 
H. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 16s. | prevalent in the several Provinces. By B. BADEN-POWELL, C.I.E. F.R.S.B. 
y 2 ; 
SPECIMENS of OLD FRENCH (IX XV Cc enturi es ) ey eee late of the Bengal Civil Service and one of the Judges of the Chief Court of 
e e the Punjab. 
By PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. With Introduction, Notes, “In range of view, accuracy of statement, and lucidity of exposition it surpasses anything that has been 
and Glossary. previously written on this important subject.”—St. James's Gazette. 





“There is little room for adverse criticism. Mr. Toynbee’s glossary is good, and his grammar is quite | " a eas ’ 
abreast of the latest theories on the subject.”—Saturday Review. | Reprinted from Mr. Robertson’s larger Edition of ‘ The Seasons’ and 
| ‘ The Castle of Indolence.’ 


Extra feap. 8vo. stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


n 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 36s. | 
LANCASTER and YORK. A Century of English His- THOMSON.—The CASTLE of INDOLENCE. Edited by 


= ‘ : IE q » M.A. 
tory (A.D. 1399-1485). By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, of Bamff, Bart., M.A. With “ F pe Re gg 
Maps, Pedigrees, and Illustrations. “Thomson, to our thinking, has never been so fully or so well edited before.” —Glasgow Herald. 


_. “A great book....There is no general history of the period yet written so full, so trustworthy, or even so “An excellent piece of editing.” —Scottish Review. 
interesting.”—Atheneum. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. With English Intro 


ductions, Notes, and Appendices. By ALBERT WATSON, M.A. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, that is, 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY without IMAGINARIES. By R. C. J. NIXON, M.A., | dnt eae A 
Author of ‘ Euclid Revised,’ &c. | Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


sien CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by A. B. POYNTON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, 


Oxford. P 
“The commentary is all that can be desired. The notes, both critical and explanatory, are full. pet 

history are aptly brought in to illustrate particular points, and parallel passages quoted to explain and eat 

points of syntax. The indices are a valuable addition, and great praise is due to the Introduction. It is ro 

a piece of excellent writing. Altogether, there will be found good work here, and good results ought 





THIRD EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
By JAMES CLERK MAXWELL, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
*,* A Supplementary Volume, by Professor J. J. THOMSON, is in the press for early 








publication. expected from its use.”—Schoolmaster. 
FULL CATALOGUE OF CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. — 
{| —_—____ —— 





*ditorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C. Francis at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 27, 1892. 
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